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AMONG SCHOOLCHILDREN 


BY WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 


I 


I walk through the long schoolroom questioning 
A kind old nun in a white hood replies 

The children learn to cipher and to sing 

To study reading books and history 

To cut and sew, be neat in everything 

In the best modern way—the children’s eyes 

In momentary wonder stare upon 

A sixty year old smiling public man. 


II 


I dream of a Ledean body, bent 

Above a sinking fire, some tale that she 

Told of a harsh reproof, or trivial event 

That changed some childish day to tragedy— 
Told, and it seemed that our two natures blent 
Into a sphere from youthful sympathy, 

Or else, to alter Plato’s parabell 

Into the yolk and white of the one shell. 


Ill 


And thinking of that fit of grief or rage 
I look upon one child or t’other there 
And wonder if she stood so at that age— 
For even daughters of the swan can share 
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Something of every paddler’s heritage— 
And had that colour upon cheek or hair 
And thereupon my heart is driven wild: 
She stands before me as a living child. 


IV 


Her present image floats in to the mind 

What quinto-cento finger fashioned it, 
Hollow of cheek as though it drank the wine 
And took a mass of shadows for its meat, 

And I though never of Ledean kind 

Have wrong to brood upon—enough of that, 
Better to smile on all that smile, and show 
There is a comfortable kind of old scarecrow. 


Vv 





What youthful mother, a shape upon her lap 
Honey of generation had betrayed, 

And that must sleep, shriek, struggle to escape 
As recollection or the drug decide, 

Would think her son, did she but see that shape 
With sixty or more winters on its head, 

A compensation for the pang of his birth, 
Or the uncertainty of his setting forth. 


VI 


Plato thought nature but a spume that plays 
Upon the ghostly images of things 

Solider Aristotle played the taws 

Upvun the bottom of a king of kings. 
World-famous golden thighed Pythagoras 
Fingered upon a fiddle stick or string 

What a star sang and careless Muses heard: 
Old clothes upon old sticks to scare a bird. 
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VII 


Both nuns and mothers worship images 
But those the candles light are not as those 
That animate a mother’s reveries 

But keep a marble or a bronze repose. 

And yet they too break hearts—O Presences 
That passion, piety, or affection knows, 
And that all heavenly glory symbolise 

O self-born mockers of man’s enterprise. 


Vill 


Labour is blossoming or dancing where 

The body is not bruised to pleasure soul 

Nor beauty born out of its own despair 

Nor blear-eyed wisdom out of midnight oil. 
O chestnut tree, great rooted blossomer, 

Are you the leaf, the blossom, or the bole? 

O body swayed to music brightening glance 
How can we know the dancer from the dance? 





MR YEATS’S AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 


BY JOHN EGLINTON 


. gree boyhood was passed in the great peace of Queen 
Victoria, and amid all the social and spiritual conditions pre- 
vailing throughout her realms, especially perhaps amongst the 
Anglo-Irish, who in addition to the universal feeling of stability, 
enjoyed a special sense of “‘possessing the earth,” a sublimation of 
the old Ascendancy feeling—a sense in the retrospect almost one 
of blessedness, but soon, alas! to engender in the spirit of youth 
a vague restlessness. The idyll of these early years is narrated 
in the delightful pages of the first section of these Autobiographies. 
I have been told that there were something like the same social 
conditions in the Southern States of America before the abolition 
of slavery, when families, even without actual wealth, passed on 
from one generation to another the inheritance of privileged leisure. 
The Yeats family, members of a little patriarchal community in 
the enchanting county of Sligo, were likewise born into a natural 
sense of aristocracy, and the poet, though his father was an im- 
poverished artist, acquired a strong feeling of superiority—which 
has not been altogether serviceable to him as a national poet—to 
all phases of human activity except “the arts.” It has long been 
a commonplace with critics of Ireland that among its chief re- 
quirements is a poet to give it new heart for life and work, but 
in Yeats Ireland has produced a poet who is almost the perfect 
antithesis to Robert Burns. ‘Our poetry when it comes,” he said 
in his youth, “will be distinguished and lonely.” In the new Ire- 
land, where it is said that there is no longer a leisured class, Yeats 
has been at the pains to some extent of recasting his character. 

I suppose it is due to the fact that the span of human life has 
extended itself somewhat that so many of our statesmen, soldiers, 
poets, find time in the evening of their days to forestall their 
biographers. The gain to posterity should be considerable, though 
a cynic might wonder whether we should have known, for example, 


Note: Autobiographies: Reveries over Childhood and Youth, and The 
Trembling of the Veil. By William Butler Yeats. 12mo. 477 pages. 
The Macmillan Company. $3.50. 
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Shelley any better, if he had been enabled to undertake a veracious 
account of himself. Rousseau certainly contrived to interpose 
between himself and posterity an image of himself which it is 
difficult to get behind. But Yeats, though possibly there may be 
some work for future emendators of dates and historical sequences, 
is honest with us and with himself, and he reveals himself as no 
biographer could do. Apart from its gratification of our natural 
curiosity about the intimate life of a poet, the story he tells has 
much psychologic interest. It is the story, told by a man who has 
now achieved something of the tolerance and disillusionment of age, 
of a youth so firmly set in temperamental grooves as to be incapable 
of the ordinary adaptation to society through education; and of a 
soul whose earliest preoccupation appears to have been the search 
within itself for a nucleus of reality, and which was often made 
melancholy by its inability to find there more than a vague his- 
trionic instinct. He tells us that at the age of eighteen or there- 
abouts he had reached this definition of truth: “the dramatically 
appropriate utterance of the highest man”; and to the same period 
belongs the verse: “Words alone are certain good.” The ideal 
which he began more or less consciously to propose to himself, a 
dramatic ideal, was quite a noble and exalted one: a mind of 
such a temper that in no situation could it fail of conscious self- 
expression; and perhaps it is the presence of this ideal in the 
mind of Yeats, distinct at first from his ambition to excel in litera- 
ture but finally using literature as his chief instrument, which has 
given him his peculiar personal distinction, and the wide and I 
think always salutary influence that has emanated from him. He 
tells us how he sought after self-realization, doing frequent violence 
unto himself (in the language of 4 Kempis) on the platform, in 
debating societies, sometimes in uncongenial society; always the 
same eager, sympathetic, lovable companion, whom everyone felt 
to be a being apart: with one mentor only in those days to whom 
he really deferred, his imperturbably speculative father. A kind of 
mundane seer, his father was, incurious about “God and immor- 
tality,” but wistfully contemplative of the minds of his friends; 
and he pointed, not without justification, to his success with his 
own family in a theory of education which owed nothing to text- 
books. To his father the only real poetry was dramatic poetry, 
and under his influence Yeats began to write his first verses. It is 
strange to read how bunglingly he began: “My lines but seldom 
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scanned, for I could not understand the prosody in the books.” 
Few poets I should think have begun with the study of prosody; 
and few have been, like the whole Yeats family, entirely with- 
out ear for music. I have heard Yeats claim that this insen- 
sibility to the great art of the moderns has been an advantage to 
him, in helping him to preserve “antiquity of mind.” Another 
preservative was his natural mental resistance to academic train- 
ing. “Yet even if I had gone to a university, and learned all the 
classical foundations of English literature and English culture, 
all that great erudition which once accepted frees the mind from 
restlessness, I should have had to give up my Irish subject-matter, 
or attempt to found a new tradition.” 

Yeats’s delightful gift of companionship has brought him into 
intimate relations with a variety of remarkable people, and of these 
he gives a series of vivid portraits. It is to be noted how many 
of them are in various ways and degrees romantic or “accentuated” 
characters—on their way no doubt by the road of excess to the 
Palace of Wisdom; and in like manner in literature, though he has 
a perfectly unerring sense for felicities of language and imagery, 
an unfailing appetite for life at the point of speech, he is for the 
most part indifferent to what Matthew Arnold called “high serious- 
ness” (Matthew Arnold in fact is rather a butt with him). He is 
all for personality casting itself with passion into a part; where 
life becomes colourless, as it does for the most part with those who 
attain unto the white light of truth, he is not much interested. 
In Yeats’s philosophy of the “antithetical self,” man in fact is 
almost necessarily an actor, for in his most intense words and actions 
he is engaged in moulding his own “antithetical” image. We have 
seen that as he searched himself in youth he found within himself 
a vague histrionic instinct, and now in the reveries of his maturity 
it is as actors he sees the men he has known: Wilde, gathering his 
whole personal energy into Hamlet’s power of epigram; Henley, 
“human, like one of Shakespeare’s characters” ; William Morris (the 
chief literary influence by which Yeats has been affected) in life an 
irascible blunderer, who wrote long romances “apparently with no 
other object than’that his persons might show to one another through 
situations of poignant difficulty the most exquisite tact.” 

Yeats was born to be the poet of “Romantic Ireland,” and 
perhaps the pose which he requires in a poet (he found John 
Davidson, for instance, “lacking in pose and gesture”) was most 
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effective in his own case against the setting of the older Ireland, 
when provincialism still lay heavy upon it and nationality still 
belonged to the world of dream and of theory. A dislike of Eng- 
land, curiously combined with a preference for the society of 
English people, was fostered among the Anglo-Irish during the 
great Victorian peace, and is as evident in the life and works of 
Bernard Shaw as it has been in those of Yeats. Platonic hatred, 
one might almost call it; certainly there hardly seemed to be, for 
either of these writers, an actual casus belli between the two 
countries. Perhaps it was even a provincial sentiment—at least 
so far as the Anglo-Irish were concerned—rather more justified his- 
torically and geographically than the dislike of Yorkshire for Lan- 
cashire, or of one end of the Isle of Man for the other; at all 
events it flourished more vigorously under provincial conditions 
than it has been able to do of late in an autonomous Ireland. 
Yeats’s nationalism, however, had from the first all the natural 
ardour of a congenital sentiment; and though neither in literature 
nor in politics does it ring altogether true to his Catholic coun- 
trymen, he remains none the less so far Heaven’s answer to Ire- 
land’s demand for a national poet. 

A word as to the excellencies of Yeats’s prose style, one of the 
most exact in modern English literature. It must I should think 
be very nearly a torture to Yeats to read almost any current 
English writing, so inevitable to most of us are its pitfalls. There 
is always I think something of platform delivery in his tone, as 
though he were strung up to the consciousness of an audience, each 
sentence tried and tested by an inner ear; and indeed I have heard 
him say that public speaking is the best school of exactness for 
a writer. Though not altogether an orator, he is, as is well known, 
a most distinguished public speaker, more admired perhaps by 
other public speakers than by any average audience, which can- 
not quite reconcile itself to his pose; and this pose, which the 
audience is quite right in detecting, hardly lends itself to the same 
justification as the almost heroic pose of his writings. Both as a poet 
and philosopher he has created the true and legitimate outlet for 
that dramatic instinct which he discovered in early youth in his 
being’s core. 











TWO POEMS 


BY KWEI CHEN 


THINKING OF CHILD-TIME: 
COMPANION WORDS 


My mother and I were pacing our inner garden. At such times 
she would murmur, “Moonlight, bright, bright . . .” 

And I would echo: “Moonlight, bright, bright . . .” 

When I was older, in these same nights, in the same garden, my 
mother and I would sit by the small pond, she on the stone bench, 
roughly hewn; I on my bamboo stool, looking up at her atten- 
tively. Yonder on the other side of the pond, the light, gentle 
winds were through the bamboo-thicket of fine violet-hued bam- 
boos—there in the leaves, rustling, rustling . . 

“Look, Ching-yii, my son,” she would say, “look at the moon in 
the pond! See also our good crane, resting on the rock amid the 
large, decaying lotus-leaves . . .” 

“Indeed, he is the very image of a Sage! White and venerable, 
indifferent to all fading things! I remember well what First Uncle 
said: The Crane is pure of heart and wise of counsel.” 

When I was scarcely ten, as usual my mother and I walked in the 
garden. 

“Think,” she bade me, “of a companion for the phrase, Enjoy- 
ing Moonlight—such a companion as shall walk with the same step 
and be kinsman in meaning.” After a long time I had struggled in 
my mind, 

“Could it be Putting-On Clothes?” I asked timidly. 

“Correct, but the idea is poor, no true companion for my phrase; 
my phrase is poetic, and yours, vulgar. Think once more.” 

Hard again I struggled, but with no immediate result. 

“Listen,” again my mother bade, “listen to the notes that come 
flying from Third Uncle’s parlour!” 

“Yes, Mother,” I replied, looking at her. “I have the phrase, 
Listening-To Harp.” 
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“Good, it is good, Ching-yii, but many are they, phrases of the 
same kind. Do you not wish to think of one more phrase?” 

Long the mother waited. Then, 

“Stupid boy,” said she, but not provoked. “Read you not 
books?” 

“Reading Books!” I answered briskly. 

“Yes, son; and Chanting Poetry is another.” 

“Sipping Wine is another.” 

“Yes, son; better is Sipping Tea.” 

Then my mother rose and led me toward the house. The neigh- 
bourhood had become quiet. The moon just shone upon our 
heads. . . 


MY FRIEND THE BACHELOR 


My friend the bachelor, 

Having just returned from his trip around the world, 
Without regret, tells me 

That for him travel is preferable to the married life. 
I soothe him with two stories of his Chinese comrades: 


A thousand years ago, 

In a hut at the edge of the West Lake 

Lived a poet who, throughout his life, married not. 

In his garden he planted a pltim-tree, 

And upon a pedestal he mounted the two wings of a crane. 

The former he acclaimed as his wife; and the latter, his son. 
Every year the Bright Clearness of the Spring found him in rapture 
Under the ample foliage of the willows by the Lake, crooning; 
Early in the wintry morning, after a night of heavy snow-fall, 
He failed not to visit the blossomy plum, his wife— 

With a crooked cane and a conical hat of bamboo leaves, 

Alone he stood there. 

His poems he threw away as fast as they were written. 

He declared, laughing: 

“For fame with my contemporaries I do not care; 

Should I care for fame with posterity?” 

Poor was he, but the Emperor’s call to office he refused. 
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Lonely he might be, yet for a score of years 
His foot-prints had not marked the neighbouring city. 
By the cottage where he lived, 

He prepared himself a grave, in which he was buried 
With a copy of his last poem in the coffin beside him. 
At present in his garden every year are 

Hundreds of plums, hung with snow-flakes; 

But on the pedestal from which the crane took his flight, 
Only an inscription is erected. 


The other comrade is my own dear, poor, mad Uncle, 

Author of the World’s Unmarried Heroes, 

Still maintaining his principle, 

“No marriage without Platonic love”! 

He lives a very simple life, 

But he inherits a thousand volumes of the best literature, 

A large collection of masterpieces of painting and calligraphy, 
And urns, centuries old. 

He possesses gifts as a poet, a painter, and a calligrapher. 
Alone or with an understanding friend, 

He spends his days and evenings 

In reading, criticizing, reciting, and in composing poetry ; 

In painting and in cultivating the precious art of calligraphy; 
In fishing and gardening on sunny days; 

In walking and singing on moonlit evenings. 

He is known as wise and good; obscure and mad; 

He is reverenced by everyone, and helped by none! 


My friend seems greatly moved in listening to these stories. 
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HIM 
BY E. E. CUMMINGS 


ACT I 
SCENE II 


A room: three visible walls and an invisible wall. Of the 
visible walls one, the wall to the audience’s left, is solid. In the 
middle wall is a door and in the wall to the audience’s right, a 
window. 

Against the solid wall is a sofa on which lies a man’s brown 
felt hat, much the worse for wear. Under the window in the op- 
posite wall is a table on which reposes a large box for cigarettes; 
and near the table are two chairs in the less comfortable of which 
HIM sits, back to the audience, writing in a note-book. 

ME (whose face appeared in the picture, preceding scene) 
stands facing the audience just inside the invisible fourth wall. 
Her open eyes (which are focused at a point only a few inches 
distant) and her gestures (arranging hair, smoothing eyebrows, 
etc.) as well as the pose of her body (which bends slightly for- 
ward from the hips) suggest to the audience that she is looking at 
her reflection in an invisible mirror which hangs on this invisible 


wall, 


ME (To herself): I look like the devil. 

HIM (Absently, without looking up or turning): Wanted: death’s 
brother. 

ME (Still primping): No but did you ever try to go to sleep, and 
not be able to, and lie watching the dark and thinking about 
things. . . . (She cocks her head, surveying herself anew. Satis- 
fied, turns; goes to the table and stands, looking down at HIM.) 

HIM (As before): Did I which? 

ME: Nothing. 

HIM (Looks up, smiles): Impossible. 

ME (Touching his shoulder): Look. You be nice to me—you can 
do that any time. 


Note: Portions of a play in three acts entitled Him. 
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HIM:CanI? (Pockets note-book and pencil. Gets up, faces her.) 

ME: It’s true. 

HIM: What’s “it”? 

ME: “It” is, that you really don’t care about—. 

HIM: I'll bite the rubber angleworm: what don’t I really care 
about? 

ME (Sinks into the more comfortable chair): Anything. 

HIM: Whereas this is what’s untrue—. (Sits on the table) Anything 
everything nothing and something were looking for eels in a 
tree, when along came sleep pushing a wheelbarrow full of 
green mice. 

ME (To herself): I thought so... 

HIM: I, however, thought that it was the taller of the two umbrellas 
who lit a match when they found themselves in the main street 
of Hocuspocus side by each riding elephants made out of candy. 

ME: And you may find this sort of thing funny. But I don’t. 

HIM: May I? 

ME: O—suddenly I think I'd like to die. 

HIM: I think myself that there’s some thinking being done around 
here.—But why die now? The morn’s on the thorn, the snail’s 
on the wing, the play’s on the way; and who knows? 

ME: I do. I know we’re absolutely different. I’ve tried and tried 
not to know it, but what in the world is the use of trying? O, 
I’m so sick of trying— 

HIM: Me too. This business of writing a play, I mean. 

ME: You mean I’m no good to you and that we should have ended 
everything long ago; because—not being interested in all the 
ideas you’re interested in—it’s obviously silly of me to pre- 
tend. 

HIM:—To pretend? (Picking up the box, opens it and proffers 
cigarettes; her hand automatically takes one. Striking a match, 
he lights her cigarette and his. He gets off the table; walks up 
and down, smoking.) What's obviously silly of you to pretend 
is, that we are not in love— 

ME: In love! 

HIM: Precisely; otherwise we couldn’t fight each other so. 

ME: This may be your idea of being in love: it isn’t mine. (She 
smokes wearily. A pause.) 
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nim (Halts, facing the window): What did you say... 

me: I said, it’s not my idea of love. 

nim: No; I mean when I was sitting, and you— 

mE: Who cares. 

HIM: —you asked me something. I have it; you couldn’t go to 
sleep. (Walks to the table and stands, looking down at her. 
After a moment, stooping, he kisses her hand.) 1m very sorry. 
(Puts his arm around her.) 

mE: Stop please; I don’t want you to be nice to me. 

n1M: But I can’t help being nice to you, because I’m in love with 
you. (She shakes her head slowly.) O yes 1am. You may 
not be in love with me, but that doesn’t prevent me from being 
in love with you. 

mE: Listen. I don’t know, really . . . O, I wish— 

HIM (Releases her): What? 

ME: —because with part of you I think I’m in love. What can 
I do? 

HIM: Well now let’s see . . . here’s a bright idea: you can ad- 
vertise in the Paris edition of the New York Herald for a new 
lover, thus—‘‘By a freckled fragile petite brunette incapable of 
loneliness and cooking, wanted: a tall strong handsome blond 
capable of indigestion and death (signed) Cinderella Van 
Winkle.” 

ME (Involuntarily): Who's she? 

HIM: Don’t tell me you never in your whole life heard of Cinder- 
ella Van Winkle! The bluest blood in all Gotham my dear, di- 
rectly descended from the three wise men who went to sea in a 
thundermug, and great-great-great-great-granddaughter (twice 
removed ) of the original and only founder of the illustrious Van 
Winkle family, Neverrip Van Winkle, who married a Hole- 
proof. 

ME: Being funny doesn’t help. 

HIM: Neither, he inadvertently answered, does being tragic. 

mE: Who’s being tragic? 

HIM: I give it up. 

ME: You mean me? I’m not being tragic, I’m being serious; be- 
cause I want to decide something. I think you might help me 
instead of making fun of me. 
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HIM (Amorously): There’s nothing I'd rather do, my dear, than 
help you— 

ME (Quickly): I don’t mean—. 

HIM (Cheerfully): In that case, I have a definite hunch. (ME 
starts.) What in the world... 

ME: Yes? 

HIM: What’s the matter? 

ME (Confused): Nothing. Go on, please: I’m listening. 

HIM (Smiles): You're also stopping and looking, which puzzles 
me because I don’t see the engine. 

ME (Smiling): There isn’t any—go on. I was thinking. 

HIM: And may I ask what you were thinking? 

ME (Hesitantly): Yes. 

HIM: Well? 

ME: I was thinking, when you said that . . . 

HIM: When I said? 

ME: . . . about having a hunch .. . 

HIM (Sits on the arm of her chair): Yes? (His hand caresses her 
hair.) 

ME:—about . . . a hunchback. That’s all. 

HIM: What about a hunchback? 

ME: Nothing. They're good luck. Please tell me now; that is, 
if you'd like to. 

HIM: “Tell” you? 

ME: About the play. Do you think it’ll be finished soon? 

HIM: On the contrary—that is, yes. I think it will be torn up. 

ME: Tornup! Why? 

HIM: No good. 

ME (Earnestly): I’m sure it’s good. 

HIM: You haven’t had the misfortune to read it. 

ME: I'd like to—if you don’t mind: can I? 

HIM: Of course, if you wish. I tell you: it’s no good. 

ME: I'd like to read it, anyway. Have you got it in your hump? 

HIM (Jumps): What? 

ME: —Pocket, I meant. 

HIM: My God, have Ia hump? (Rising) Here, let me look—. 
(Starts toward the invisible mirror.) 

ME (Hugging him): Please don’t be angry with me: I know I’m 
stupid. I can’t help it. 
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nim (Laughs): 1 was just on the point of— 

mE: Sh. 

nim: —of letting our mirror decide the question. (Nods in the 
direction of the audience.) 

me: Were you, now? I guess men are vain—but that big mirror’s 
no good and never was any . . . 

nim: Like my play. 

me: Nonsense. If you really want to see yourself, I’ve got a little 
one in my—O no, I lost it. 

uM: A little one in your which? 

me: A little mirror, stupid; in my bag. I must have dropped it in 
a snowdrift. 

HIM: Not the bag? 

mE: No, the mirror. I can’t find it anywhere. 

nim: Never mind: I’ve decided that it’s safer to take your word 
for my looks. 

mE: How sweet of you. Maybe you'll let me see the play, too? 
Please! 

HIM: I haven’t the play with me to-day, unfortunately. 

ME: I thought you always carried notes or something around with 
you. (Suspiciously) What were you writing a moment ago? 

HIM: A mere trifle, as it were.—A little embonpoint to the dearly 
beloved master of my old prepschool at Stoneacre Heights, re- 
gretting that the undersigned is unable for pressing reasons to 
be present at the annual grand ball and entertainment to be held 
forthwith on the thirteenth Friday of next Thursday beginning 
with last Saturday until further notice to be furnished by— 

ME (Mystified ): What “master”? 

HIM: I doubt if you ever heard of the fellow; his name is Bates. 
Haha. Let us now turn to serious subjects. Assuming a zygote 
to result from the fusion of two gametes, the company will next 
attempt to visualize, through halfshut optics, a semifluid semi- 
transparent colourless substance consisting of oxygen hydrogen 
carbon and nitrogen — 

ME (Smiles): —were looking for eels in a tree. 

HIM : Precisely ; when who should come along but little Mr Mendel, 
wheeling a numerical law full of recurring inherited character- 
istics all wrong side up with their eyes shut on a slackwire tight- 
trope. (Vehemently) Damn everything but the circus! (To 
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himself) And here am I, patiently squeezing fourdimensional 
ideas into a twodimensional stage, when all of me that’s any 
one or anything is in the top of a circustent . . . (A pause.) 

ME: I didn’t imagine you were leading a double life—and right 
under my nose, too. 

HIM: (Unhearing, proceeds contemptuously): The average 
“painter” “sculptor” “poet” “composer” “playwright” is a per- 
son who cannot leap through a hoop from the back of a galloping 
horse, make people laugh with a clown’s mouth, orchestrate 
twenty lions. 

ME: Indeed. 

HIM (To her): But imagine a human being who balances three 
chairs, one on top of another, on a wire, eighty feet in air with 
no net underneath, and then climbs into the top chair, sits down, 
and begins to swing . . . 

ME (Shudders): I'm glad I never saw that—makes me dizzy just 
to think of it. 

HIM (Quietly): I never saw that either. 

ME: Because nobody can do it. 

HIM :—Because I am that. But in another way, it’s all I ever see. 

ME: What is? 

HIM (Pacing up and down): This: I feel only one thing, I have 
only one conviction; it sits on three chairs in Heaven. Some- 
times I look at it, with terror: it is such a perfect acrobat! The 
three chairs are three facts—it will quickly kick them out from 
under itself and will stand on air: and in that moment (because 
everyone will be disappointed) everyone will applaud. Mean- 
while, some thousands of miles over everyone’s head, over a 
billion empty faces, it rocks carefully and smilingly on three 
things, on three facts; on: I am an Artist, I am a Man, I am a 
Failure—it rocks and it swings and it smiles and it does not 
collapse tumble or die because it pays no attention to anything 
except itself. (Passionately) 1 feel, I am aware—every minute, 
every instant, I watch this trick, I am this trick, I sway—-selfish 
and smiling and careful—above all the people. (To himself) 
And always I am repeating a simple and dark and little for- 

mula . . . always myself mutters and remutters a trivial colour- 
less microscopic idiom—I breathe, and I swing; and I whisper: 
“An artist, a man, a failure, must proceed.” 

ME (Timidly, after a short pause): This thing or person who is 
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you, who does not pay any attention to any one else, it will 
stand on air? 

umm: On air. Above the faces, lives, screams—suddenly. 
Easily: alone. 

me: How about the chairs? 

um: The chairs will all fall by themselves down from the wire 
and be caught by anybody, by nobody; by somebody whom 
I don’t see and who doesn’t see me: perhaps by everybody. 

mE: Maybe yourself—you, away up ever so high—will hear me 
applaud ? 

nim (Looking straight at her, smiles seriously): 1 shall see your 
eyes. I shall hear your heart move. 

me: Because I shall not be disappointed, like the others. 

nim: Women generally prefer the theatre, however. 

me: Women can’t help liking the theatre any more than women 
can help liking men. 

niM: I don’t understand. 

me: What I mean is perfectly simple. I mean, women like to 
pretend. 

nim (Laughs gaily): Upon which words, our knockkneed flybitten 
hero executed a spontaneous inverted quintuple backsomer- 
sault, missing the non-existent trapeze by six and seven-eighths 
inches. 

ME (Looking away): I’m sorry—you see it’s no use trying to tell 
me things, because I don’t understand. And I can’t argue. 
Him (Walking over to her, takes her hand in his; caresses it 
gently): Wrong, wrong. (Tries to look in her eyes which, droop- 
ing, evade his) Please don’t mistake him: it was meant as a 

compliment, he’s a harmless acrobat, he was trying to show 
you that he feels how much finer you are than he is or has been 
or ever will be—you should pity him. (Ssroking) Poor clown. 

ME (Withdraws her hand): You shouldn’t play up to me. 

HIM: You should know better than to accuse me of playing up to 
you. 

ME (In disgust): O, you can’t know anything about men; they’re 
so complicated. 

HIM: Men complicated! 

ME: Women don’t want so many things. 

HIM: Any woman? 

ME: If she’s really a woman. 
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HIM: What does the woman who’s really a woman wish? 

ME (Looking at him): That’s a secret. 

HIM: Really? 

ME: Really a secret. 

HIM: A secret is something to be guessed, isn’t it? 

ME (Defiantly): You'll never guess mine. 

HIM: Perhaps, but why insult— 

ME: Nobody’s insulting you. I simply feel that I’m this way and 
there’s no use in my trying to be another way. 

HIM (Smiles) :—Speaking of secrets, here’s one which I’ve never 
breathed to a single soul ; sabe usted quien soy? 

ME: No. Do you? 

HIM: Mr Bang, the hunter. (His voice shrinks to a whisper: he 
gestures mysteriously.) | hunt the gentle macrocosm with bullets 
made of microcosm and vice versa. (Laughs. Suddenly serious, 
resumes) Yessiree—and this is a positively dead secret: I very 
frequently tell this to absolutely no one—. (Wéith entire ear- 
nestness, leaning importantly toward her, enunciates distinctly 
and cautiously )—My gun is made of chewinggum. 

ME (Quietly): 1 wish I had a piece. (She struts the back of one doil- 
like hand across her forehead. Speaks vaguely) Where are we? 
I mean, who are we; what am I doing—here? 

HIM: We are married. 

mE: Why do you say that? 

HIM: Isn’t that the way married people are supposed to feel? 
(Abruptly turning, walks briskly across the room; halts: half 
turns, looks toward the window and mutters) It’s snowing . . . 
(His voice thinks to itself) . . . showing . . . (His whésper 
marvels, muses) . . . knowing. (He stands, lost in thought.) 

ME (With an effort): Promise something. 

HIM (Absently): Yes? 

ME: Promise that when the circus comes this year you'll take 
me. 

HIM (To her): On one condition; that you agree to see everything. 

ME: Of course. 

HIM: Last year you refused to pay your respects to The Queer 
Folk. 

mE:O. (Quickiy)—But that’s not the circus. And besides, who- 

ever wants to see a lot of motheaten freaks? 
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nim: 1 did. (Smiles to himself) . . . I seem to remember riding 
out of a circus once upon a time on somebody’s shoulder; and 
hearing a throbbing noise, and then a coarse voice squirting a 
stream of bright words—and looking, and seeing a small tent 
with huge pictures of all sorts of queer things, and the barker 
spieling like a fiend, and people all about him gaping like fish. 
Whereupon, I began to tremble— 

mE (Starting, as a drum sounds faintly): Whatever’s that? 

nim: —and begged somebody to take me in; which somebody prob- 
ably did, I don’t remember. . . . 

mE: I hear something, don’t you? (The noise nears.) That. It’s 
ever so near now. Must be a parade, and on such a wintry day, 
too. Imagine. 

nim (Listening vainly): What you hear and I don’t must be either 
an exelevated-engineer in a silk stovepipe with a sprig of sham- 
rock in his buttonhole riding a red white and blue tricycle like 
mad up Fifth Avenue and waving a little green flag, or Einstein 
receiving the keys of the city of Coral Gables in a gondola— 

ME: I’m sure it’s a parade! 

HIM: —or a social revolution— 

ME: Will you do something? 

HIM: Say it with flowers. (The noise stops.) What? 

ME (Listening): It seems to have stopped, very near—please run 
out and see: will you? (HIM stares, mildly astonished, as 
ME jumps up from the more comfortable chair and hurries to 
the sofa.) Here’s your hat: and look, it’s snowing; you’d better 
take— 

HIM: To Hell with the umbrella. (Takes his crumpled hat from 
her) Now in just what does your most humble and very obedient 
servant’s mission consist? 

ME: You're to take a look around the corner. Because I’m almost 
sure there’s something. 

HIM: Pardon me, Your Excellency, for remarking that I think 
you're crazy. (Going, he kisses her.) 

ME: You don’t need to tell me: I know I am. 

(HIM exits through door in middle wall. ME walks nerv- 
ously up and down—pauses: goes to the invisible mirror and 
stands, stares, gestures, exactly as at the beginning of the 
scene.) 
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ACT II 
SCENE VI 


Fifth Avenue—midnight. 

A PLAINCLOTHESMAN, his entire being focused on some- 
thing just offstage to the audience’s left, stalks this invisible some- 
thing minutely. He is played by the DOCTOR. 

Enter an ENGLISHMAN in evening clothes and a silk hat, 
staggering under a huge trunk marked FRAGILE—his silk hat 
falls off. He looks at it ruefully, even hopelessly. Then an ex- 
pression of tranquillity adorns his visage, as he catches sight of the 
PLAINCLOTHESMAN’S back—he clears his throat several 
times—having failed to attract the PLAINCLOTHESMAN’S at- 
tention, he exclaims “I say” and “Beg pardon” and “By the way” 
—finally, desperate, he wheels and gently bumps the PLAIN- 
CLOTHESMAN with the trunk. The PLAINCLOTHESMAN 
leaps into the air: landing with a drawn automatic, stares his in- 
nocent vis-a-vis fiercely in the eye. 


ENGLISHMAN : Ah—good evening. Excuse me. Would you mind 
awfully—you see, my topper just fell off. 

PLAINCLOTHESMAN: Yuh wut? 

ENGLISHMAN: My topper, my hat—would you be so awfully kind 
as to hand it to me? 

(The PLAINCLOTHESMAN contemplates the ENGLISH- 
MAN from top to toe: his jowl emits a cynical leer; pocket- 
ing his automatic, and warily stooping, he picks up the silk 
hat and inspects it with deep suspicion.) 

ENGLISHMAN (Cheerfully sticking out his head): On my nut please, 
if you don’t mind. (The PLAINCLOTHESMAN ‘scowls 
ominously: places the silk hat grimly on the ENGLISHMAN’S 
head.) Glad to have met you—. (He starts for the wings, right.) 
—Cheerio! 

PLAINCLOTHESMAN: HAY. (The ENGLISHMAN starts: stag- 
gers: turns.) Lissun. Wutchuhgut dare. 

ENGLISHMAN (Apoprehensively, trying to look behind himself): 
There? Where? 

PLAINCLOTHESMAN: On yuh back uv course. 

ENGLISHMAN (Relieved): O, you mean that?—(He fries to nod 
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at what he carries.)—Don’t tell me you don’t know what that 
is. 

PLAINCLOTHESMAN: Sie. Dyuh tink I doughno uh trunk wen I 
sees it? 

ENGLISHMAN (Perplexed): Trunk? I said nothing about a trunk. 

PLAINCLOTHESMAN: Youse dough need tuh. Dyuh know wie? 
Becuz yuh gut one on yuh back, dat’s wie. 

ENGLISHMAN: Do you know I’m dreadfully sorry, old man, but I 
haven’t the least idea what you’re talking about. 

PLAINCLOTHESMAN: Youse nose wut I’m talkin’ about; I’m talkin’ 
about uh trunk. 

ENGLISHMAN (Laughs nervously): But my dear fellow, I’ve got 
no trunk—do you think I’m a jolly elephant? 

PLAINCLOTHESMAN: Can dat soikus stuff. Wutchuhgut in dat—. 
(He raps the trunk with his knuckles.) 

ENGLISHMAN (A light dawning): Ah. I see. So that’s what you 
call my trunk— 

PLAINCLOTHESMAN: I calls dat uh trunk becuz dat is uh trunk, 
dat’s wie. 

ENGLISHMAN: But my dear chap, you’re quite mistaken in sup- 
posing that to be a trunk. 

PLAINCLOTHESMAN (Menacingly): Dat ain uh trunk? 

ENGLISHMAN: I should say not. Dear dear no. The very idea— 
ha—ha-—ha. 

PLAINCLOTHESMAN : Wal if dat ain uh trunk, will youse kinely tell 
me wut dat is? 

ENGLISHMAN (To himself):—A trunk! That’s really not half 
bad, you know. (To the PLAINCLOTHESMAN )—But since 
you ask me, I don’t mind telling you. 

PLAINCLOTHESMAN: Wal, wut is it? 

ENGLISHMAN: Why, that’s my unconscious. 

PLAINCLOTHESMAN (Hand at ear): Yuh wut? 

ENGLISHMAN: My unconscious, old egg. Don’t pretend you 
haven’t heard of them in America.—Why, my dear boy, I was 
given to understand that a large percentage of them originated 
in the States: if I’m not mistaken, the one I’ve got is made here- 
abouts, in Detroit or somewhere like that. 

PLAINCLOTHESMAN: Nevuh mine ware it wuz made; wuts in it? 

ENGLISHMAN: Init? (He wtters a profound sigh) Ah—If I only 
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knew. (The PLAINCLOTHESMAN recoils in amazement. 
The ENGLISHMAN, after uttering another and even more 
profound sigh, turns.) Well, we can’t know everything, can we. 
Cheerio! (He starts out.) 

PLAINCLOTHESMAN (Leaping in front of the ENGLISHMAN, 
automatic in hand): HAY doan try dat stuff wid me. (The 
ENGLISHMAN pauses.) Drop dat. 

ENGLISHMAN (Puzzled): Drop? What? 

PLAINCLOTHESMAN: Drop wutchuhgut nmake it quick get me? 

ENGLISHMAN (Despairingly): I'm afraid I don’t in the least know 
what you mean— 

PLAINCLOTHESMAN : I mean leggo wid boat hans one after duhud- 
dur nleave duh res tuh gravity. 

ENGLISHMAN: But you don’t seem to understand—it’s my—don’t 
you realize? It’s a part of, myself—my unconscious—which 
you're asking me to let go of, to drop. Could anything be more 
impossibly ridiculous? 

PLAINCLOTHESMAN: Sie lisn I doan givuh good god dam fuh youse 
“Un-con-shus.” Nlemme tellyuh sumpn doan gimme no more 
uh youse lip r’ll make uh hole in youse. 

ENGLISHMAN (Agonized, wails): But I CAN’T—. (The PLAIN- 
CLOTHESMAN fires: there is no explosion, but the ENG- 
LISHMAN drops the trunk. As it lands, a terrific crash of 
broken glass is heard. The ENGLISHMAN, blinking, begins 
dusting himself: speaks severely.) There—you see what you've 
done. 

PLAINCLOTHESMAN (Furiously): Wie dinchuh tell me day wuz 
booze in it yuh goddam fool! 

(He rushes—dropping, in his haste, the automatic—at the 
trunk: falling on both knees, begins tearing at the lock: pres- 
ently throws back the lid—starts—tising, recoiling, covers his 
eyes as if from an inconceivable horror: staggers back—falls. 
The ENGLISHMAN continues to dust himself. A COP 
hurries in with a drawn revolver.) 

cop: Hansup! (The ENGLISHMAN puts up his hands.) Wuts 
dis? Uh trunk? (He spies the PLAINCLOTHESMAN, who 
is lying on his face.) Sumun croaked—. (Pokes the prostrate 
figure with his foot) Wie, it’s Joe! (Stooping, lifts the PLAIN- 
CLOTHESMAN’S left arm—releases it; the arm falls, inert.) 
Here’s duh gun. (Picks up the PLAINCLOTHESMAN’S auto- 
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matic; drops it in the right outside pocket of the helpless ENG- 
LISHMAN’S dinner jacket, and grimly faces his prey who im- 
mediately begins explaining.) 

ENGLISHMAN: Yes you see I was carrying this when my bally top- 
per fell off, and being quite unable to pick it up myself—the hat, 
that is—I asked this Joe as you call him if he’d mind awfully 
doing me the favour to help me. 

cop: W-a-l. 

ENGLISHMAN: Well he very kindly obliged me. But subsequently, 
owing to a perfectly ridiculous misunderstanding—more or less 
(I believe) as to the precise character of what I was carrying— 

cop: Youse wuz carryin—wut. 

ENGLISHMAN: (Pointing at the trunk): This. 

cop: HANSUP! (The ENGLISHMAN’S hand flies aloft) Wut 
for. 

ENGLISHMAN: What for—O; well you see I’d heard that in the 
States it’s practically impossible to get into a hotel with a 
woman without a bag. 

cop (Puzzled): How’s dat? Say dem woids again. 

ENGLISHMAN (Raising his voice): I say: you see it’s quite com- 
monly known that in America one simply can’t get into a hotel 
without a woman with a bag—I mean, get into a bag—no no, 
get into a woman— 

cop: Stop! Now yuh talkin doity. 

ENGLISHMAN: I mean—it’s jolly difficult to express the idea— 

cop: Nevuh mine duh idear. Gowon. 

ENGLISHMAN :—Well; and so, being as it happens extremely 
anxious to get into a hotel, I was for taking no chances— 

cop: Ware’s duh wummun. 

ENGLISHMAN (In astonishment): Woman? Did you say “woman”? 

cop: Y-a-s. 

ENGLISHMAN: What on earth do you mean, old egg? What 
woman ? 

cop: Duh wummun youse wus takin tuh duh hotel—is she in duh 
trunk? 

ENGLISHMAN: In the trunk?—A woman? You're spoofing, old 
thing— 

cop (Approaching, bores the ENGLISHMAN’S entrails with the 
muzzle of the revolver): Kummon, wut youse carryin in duh 
trunk. 
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ENGLISHMAN : But—but you don’t seriously suppose I’d be such a 
bally ass as to carry a trunk on my back with a woman inside 
it!—A trunk—with a woman—on my back—ha-ha-ha: that’s 
not half bad, you know— 

cop (Disgustedly, shoving the ENGLISHMAN aside): Get ovuh 
dare. 

(He steps rapidly to the trunk—peers in: starts, gasps—te- 
coils, dropping his revolver—and falls, lifeless, beside the 
trunk. Darkness.) 

VOICE OF HIM: Well? 

voice OF ME: I liked the Englishman. But where were the eels? 

VOICE OF HIM: The eels were in the tree. 

VOICE OF ME: But I didn’t see any tree. 

VOICE OF HIM: There aren’t any trees on Fifth Avenue below 
Fifty-ninth Street. 

VOICE OF ME: Then what you said wasn’t true. 

VOICE OF HIM: But it wasn’t untrue. 

VOICE OF ME: Why not? 

VOICE OF HIM: I said there weren’t any mice, and there weren't. 
That was true, wasn’t it? 

VOICE OF ME: O yes—I’d forgotten about the mice. 

voice OF HIM: And about the wheelbarrow too, I dare say ?—But 
I hadn’t. 

VOICE OF ME: Why should you? After all, you invented it; and 
the two umbrellas and the tightrope and everything else.—In 
fact, what’s queer is, that I should have remembered those eels. 

VOICE OF HIM: Allow me to remark that I consider your remem- 
brance of those eels a great and definite compliment. Next we 
have... 


ACT III 
SCENE I 


The room of Act One, further revolved so that the fourth or 
invisible wall is the door wall. The wall to the audience’s right, 
corresponding to the door wall of Act One Scene IV, is the solid 
wall. The middle wall is the mirror wall. The window wall 
is to the audience’s left. HIM’S hat lies on the centre of the 
table where the automatic was lying at the end of Act One 
Scene IV. 
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ME and HIM are seated at opposite ends of the sofa, which is 
against the solid wall to the audience’s right. 


mE (Looking at him and away, speaks softly): Now you are trying 
to feel things; but that doesn’t work, because the nicest things 
happen by themselves. You can’t make them happen. I can’t 
either, but I don’t want to. And when you try to make them 
happen, you don’t really fool yourself and certainly you don’t 
fool me. That’s one thing about me. I’m not clever and I don’t 
try to make things happen. —Well, you made a mistake about 
me and I know that. But the fact is, you know you made a mis- 
take. Everybody knows it. . . . Think what is: think that you 
are now talking very beautifully through your hat. 

HIM (His glance travels to the table and returns to her): You are 
a very remarkable person—among other reasons, because you can 
make me afraid. 

mE: I’m not, and I don’t want to be, remarkable. What you 
really think about me—and won’t admit that you think—is 
true. 

HIM: Don’t you understand— 

mE:I don’t. I feel. That’s my way and there’s nothing remark- 
able about it: all women are like that. 

HIM: No one is like you. 

ME: Pooh. I don’t flatter myself—not very much. I know per- 
fectly well it’s foolish of you to waste your time with me, when 
there are people who will understand you. And I know I can’t, 
because things were left out of me. —-What’s the use of being 
tragic? You know you aren’t sad, really. You know what you 
really are, and really you’re always sure of yourself: whereas 
I’m never sure. —If anybody were going to be tragic it ought to 
be me. I know that perfectly well. I’ve never done anything and 
I don’t believe I ever will. But you can do things. No one can 
make you unsure of yourself. You know you will go on, and all 
your life you’ve known. 

HIM (Trembling, looks at his hands): May I tell you a great 
secret ? 

ME: A secret? 

HIM: All my life I’ve wondered if Iam any good. If my head and 
my heart are made out of something firmer or more living than 
what I see everywhere covering itself with hats and with linen. 
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—If all the capable and little and disgusting minds which, some- 
how, are responsible for the cities and the countries in which | 
exist, have not perhaps also manufactured this thing—this bundle 
of wishes—which I like to call “myself.” If my arms dreams 
hands exist with an intensity differing from or beyond the in- 
tensity of any other arms dreams hands. . . . You cannot 
imagine how disagreeable it is to wonder—to look about you, 
at the eyes and the gestures which promenade themselves in 
streets and in houses, and to be afraid. To think: “Am I also 
one of these—an item that came out of a woman and will go 
into the ground, a doll, living in a doll world, doomed to be un- 
dressed, dressed, spanked, kissed, put to bed?” (Trembling, wipes 
carefully with his handkerchief a sweating forehead) You can't 
imagine how disagreeable it is. Suppose that you spent your 
life buying a dress. Suppose that at last you found the precise 
and wonderful dress which you had dreamed of, and suppose 
that you bought it and put it on and walked in it everywhere 
and everywhere you saw thousands of people all of whom were 
wearing your dress. 

mE: You mean I’m like everybody else. 

HIM (Fiercely): I mean that you have something which I su- 
premely envy.—That you are something which I supremely 
would like to discover: knowing that it exists in itself as I do not 
exist and as I never have existed. How do I know this? Because 
through you I have come to understand that whatever I may have 
been or may have done is mediocre. (Bitterly) You have made 
me realize that in that course of living I have created several 
less or more interesting people—none of whom was myself. 

ME (With a brief gesture): O dear. Am I like that? 

HIM: Like nothing. 

ME: Please, don’t talk to me this way. I really don’t understand. 
And I think you don’t understand me, very well . . . nothing 
is sure. 

HIM (Rising, smiles): Limbo, the without pain and joyless un- 
world, lady. In one act: or, my life is made of glass. 

ME (Rising, moves; stands beside him): Your—what? 

HIM (Carefully looking into her helpless lifted eyes, speaks care- 
fully): 1 mean a clock ticking. Words which were never written. 
Cries heard through a shut window. Forgotten. Winter. Flies 
hanging mindless to walls and ceiling around a stove. Laughter 
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of angels. Eheu fugaces. Glass flowers. (He walks to the 
table and picks up his hat. Turning, makes for the invisible 
door. ME steps in front of him quickly.) 

me: I have no mind. I know that. I know I’m not intelligent, 
and that you liked me for something else. There isn’t any sense 
in my asking—lI ask merely because I want to. I know I haven’t 
any brains and really I don’t care. I’ve seen women with brains 
and they’re miserable, or anyway they look so—I don’t know; 
it might be nice to have a mind sometimes. Please don’t think 
I’m unhappy, because I’m not, and I’m not trying to make you 
unhappy. I know what I’m really like and what’s more I know 
that you know—we’re not fooling ourselves. But what you’re 
really like I don’t know; and that doesn’t make me unhappy 
either: I don’t care. I know part of you and I’m glad. Asa 
matter of fact I’m rather proud. I think I know a great deal— 
for instance, if I ask you something you won’t mind. And if my 
asking hurt you, I wouldn’t care—I’m like that; it’s me. I’m 
glad everything’s over: because I’ve loved you very much, I’m 
glad there’ll be nothing except memories. . . . You know what 
I liked best about you, what I will always like and will always 
remember. It’s your hands—you know that and I tell you. Tell 
me something. Because it doesn’t matter and you’re going, tell 
me one thing. Tell me (as if I was dead and you were talking 
to someone else with your hands on her breasts) what there was, 
once, about me. 

nim (After a short pause): I hoped that I had—perhaps—told 
you. 

ME: Listen. (Earnestly, staring with entire seriousness into his 
eyes, almost whispers) It’s snowing: think. Just think of people 
everywhere and houses and rivers and trees and the mountains 
and oceans. Then think of fingers—millions—out of some- 
where quietly and quickly coming, hurrying very carefully. . . . 
Think of everywhere fingers touching; fingers, skilfully gently 
everything—O think of the snow coming down beautifully and 
beautifully frightening ourselves and turning dying and love 
and the world and me and you into five toys. . . . Touch mea 
little. (Taking his right wrist, she puts its hand against her 
dress.)—It will be so pleasant to dream of your hands. For a 
hundred years. 

nim (Whispers): Dreams don’t live a hundred years. 
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ME: Don’t they? (Smiles. Lets his wrist, hand, drop.) Perhaps 
mine does. (Strolling to the table, opens the box; taking, lights 
a cigarette; quickly blows out the match.) It’s very late, | 
think. 
(His shutting face whitens—putting on his hat, he goes out 
through the invisible door; stands, facing the audience. ME 
unsteadily crosses the room to the sofa. Darkness.) 
voice oF ME: If I had a mind, every morning I'd jump out of 
bed and hurry to a sort of secret drawer, where I kept my mind 
because someone might steal it. Then I'd open the drawer with 
a key and find my mind safe. But to make sure, I’d take it out 
of the box where it lived—because if I had a mind I'd be very 
careful of it for fear it might break—and I'd go to the window 
with this little mind of mine; and holding it very carefully 
I'd look through the window out over the roofs (with smoke 
coming up out of all the chimneys slowly and maybe a street 
where people moved carefully in the sunlight, in the morning). 


ACT III 
SCENE V 


The room, still further revolved so that the fourth or invisible 
wall is the solid wall. The wall to the audience's right, correspond- 
ing to the solid wall of Scene I, is the mirror wall. The middle wall 
is the window wall. The door wall is to the audience’s left. On the 
centre of the table, where HIM’S hat was lying at the beginning of 
Scene I, there is a vase of flowers. 

ME and HIM sit, back to (or facing the same way as) the 
audience, at opposite ends of the sofa which is against the invisible 
wall, 


HIM (Expressionlessly): The nicest things happen by themselves. 
—Which reminds me: I had a dream only the other day. A 
very queer dream: may I tell it to you? (A pause.) 

ME: Do you want to very much? 

HIM: If you don’t very much mind. 

ME (Hesitantly): If it’s not too queer. 

u1M: Will you promise to interrupt me if it’s too queer? 

ME: All right. 
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nim (Leaning forward, looks at nothing): You were with me in 


a sort of room. I was standing beside you and you seemed to 
be telling me something. But I was only tremendously glad 
to feel you sonear.. . 


ME: Go on. 
HIM: That was beautiful to me.—Then you took my left hand and 


you led me somewhere else in this room—and through the room- 
shaped dark softness I tiptoed wadingly. You paused and I 
stood next you; next your blood, your hair, hands, breathing. I 
felt that you were smiling a little. You pointed to something. 
And stooping carefully I could not quite see—but through this 
dark softness I seemed to feel—another person, lying very quietly 
with an entire quietness that queerly frightened me. . . . May 
I go on? 


ME: Go on. 
nu1M: When I could see, this other person’s eyes and my eyes were 


looking at each other. Hers were big and new in the darkness. 
They seemed to be looking at me as if we had known each other 
somewhere else. They were very close—so close that my breath 
almost touched them: so close that my mind almost touched what 
looked at me from them . . . I can’t describe it—a shyness, 
more shy than you can ever imagine, a shyness inhabiting very 
easily and very skilfully everything which is profoundly fragile 
and everything which we really are and everything which we 
never quite live. But—just as I almost touched this shyness— 
it suddenly seemed to touch me; and, touching, to believe me and 
all from which I had come and into which I was changing with 
every least thought or with each carefully hurrying instant. I 
felt a slight inexplicable gesture—nearer than anything, nearer 
than my own body—an inscrutable timidity, capturing the mere 


present in a perfect dream or wish or Now . . . a peering frail- 
ness, perfectly curious about me; curiously and perfectly created 
out of my own hope and out of my own fear. . . . I did not 


see any more, then. (Pawses; smiling, resumes) Then I stooped 
a little lower and kissed her hair with my lips and with the 
trembling lips of my mind I kissed her head, herself, her silence. 
But as I kissed her, she seemed to me to be made out of silence by 
whatever is most perfectly silent; so that, to find out if she were 
perhaps real, I spoke to her—and her voice answered as if perhaps 
not speaking to me at all, or as if it felt embarrassed because 
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it knew that it was doing something which it should not do; 
and yet, I remember her voice was glad to feel, close by it, the 
unreal someone whom I had been.—Then the darkness seemed to 
open: I know what I saw then: it was a piece of myself, a child 
in a crib, lying very quietly with her head in the middle of a big- 
gish pillow, with her hands out of the blankets and crossing very 
quietly and with a doll in the keeping fingers of each hand. . . . 
So you and I together went out of this opened darkness where a 
part of ourselves somehow seemed to be lying—where something 
which had happened to us lay awake and in the softness held a 
girl doll and a boy doll. Perhaps you closed the door, gently 
. . . but I remember nothing about coming into the light. (His 
eyes search the face of ME and find a different nothing.) That 
is my dream. (Rises)—Into the mirror with it, we'll throw it 
away! (Strides to the mirror, makes a quick futile gesture and 
stands facing the mirror. A short pause. ME rises and stands 
facing the mirror. A short pause. ME rises and goes to HIM 
slowly: stands, simply, sorrowfully. Turning from the mirror 
to ME, HIM speaks slowly.) Hark. That was my dream which 
just fell into my soul and broke. 

ME (Touches his arm pityingly, slightly): I guess it took so long 
to fall because it was made of nothing. (She returns to the sofa 
and sits down.) 

HIM: You havea bright idea. (Returning to the sofa, sits opposite 
her. A pause.) Shall we smoke a cigarette—or two perhaps? 
(Fumbles in pockets, finds matches and a package of cigarettes: 
offers cigarettes to ME who does not see them.) Then I will; 
unless you— 

ME: I don’t mind. 

HIM (Lights carefully his cigarette: pockets the matchbox. Pres- 
ently remarks to himself): But there was a dog, named some- 
thing or other. (Short silence.) 

ME: A dog. 

HIM: I used to take him to bed with me. In fact we travelled every- 
where together. God spelled backwards. 

mE: What sort of a dog? 

HIM: The name being Gipsy.—It didn’t last long because it was a 
cloth dog. Tell me something. 

ME: What? 

HIM (Quietly): Tell me you used to have a cloth dog too. 
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me: I didn’t . . . at least I don’t think so. 

nim: Didn’t you? Not ever? There was a battleship, which 
wound up, with invisible wheels that made it move along the 
floor: it was very fragile. They called it The Renown.—Did 
you have dolls? 

mE: I guess so, I don’t remember. 

u1M: I perfectly remember that I had a great many dolls, but that 
I only loved one—a wax doll named Bellissima who melted in 
front of the fire. (Getting up, strolls to the table.) 

ME (Half to herself): 1 suppose you cried. 

u1M: On the contrary, I asked for a cup of tea. (He takes from 
the table an imaginary cup and saucer: drops into the imaginary 
cup an imaginary piece of sugar.)—But you have given me 
symbols. Look: I see my life melting as what you call Winter. 
. . . The edges are fading: gradually, very gradually, it dimin- 
ishes. (Takes an imaginary sip) But notice: there is a purpose 
in the accident, I mean there is someone beyond and outside 
what happens—someone who is thirsty and tired. Someone, 
to whom the disappearance of my being sweetens unbeing as, let 
us say, this dissolving cube of sugar—pardon: God would like a 
slice of lemon. (Takes an imaginary slice) Thank you. We 
are all of us just a trifle crazy, aren’t we? Like Archimedes with 
his mirrors and like old Mr Benjamin F. who flew kites in a 
thunderstorm, which reminds me—I never told you that I was 
flying a kite. And it pulled and rose: wonderfully reaching out 
and steadily climbing; climbing over the whole world until you’d 
never believe anything in your life could be so awfully far and 
bright—until you almost thought it had found some spot where 
spring is all the time. . . . But suddenly my foolish hands were 
full of common twine string. 

ME (Looking straight before her, speaks to herself after a mo- 
ment): It’s snowing. 

HIM: Gay may change, but all my thoughts are in the wash and 
I haven’t a clean thing to put on.—After all, thoughts are like 
anything else you wear, they must be sent to the crazy laundry 
once in a while and the crazy laundry wears out more crazy 
thoughts than ever a crazy man did. Hypnos and Thanatos, a 
couple of Greek boys who made a fortune overnight, the laundry 
of the Awake, Incorporated: having mangled our lives with 
memories it rinses them in nightmare. (A drum sounds faintly. 
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ME starts.) I think I hear nothing. (Puts imaginary tea careful- 
ly on table; turns, slowly walks to the middle of the room and 
stands, facing the audience.) But if I ask you something, now, 
will you promise to answer truthfully? (She shakes her head.) 
Because you can’t?—Tell me; why can’t you answer me truth- 
fully, now? 

ME (Rising): Now you want—truth? 

HIM: With all my life: yes! 

ME (Advancing toward him slowly): You wanted beauty once. 

HIM (Brokenly): I believed that they were the same. 

ME: You don’t think so any longer? 

HIM: I shall never believe that again. 

ME: (Pauses, standing before him): What will you believe? 

HIM (Bitterly): That beauty has shut me from truth; that beauty 
has walls—like this room, in which we are together for the last 
time, whose walls shut us from everything outside. 

ME: If what you are looking for is not here, why don’t you go 
where it is? (The drumsound heightens.) 

HIM: In all directions I cannot move. Through you I have made a 
discovery: you have shown me something . . . something about 
which I am doubtful deep in my heart. I cannot feel that every- 
thing has been a mistake—that I have inhabited an illusion 
with you merely to escape from reality and the knowledge of 
ourselves. (To himself) How should what is desirable shut 
us entirely from what is? No! That must be not quite all: I 
will not think that the tragedy can be so simple. There must be 
something else: I believe that there 7s something else: and my 
heart tells me that unless I discover this now I will never dis- 
cover it.—Am I wrong? 

ME: You were talking about dolls. You see, I think sometimes. 

HIM: Are you thinking, now? 

ME: Now—yes. 

(Total darkness. The drumsound drowns in a whirling near- 
ness of mingling voices out of which juts suddenly ONE 
VOICE.) 

ONE voice: Ladies un genlmun right dis way step dis way evrybudy 
tuh duh Princess Anankay tuh duh Tatood Man tuh duh 
Huemun Need] tud duh Missin Link tuh duh Queen uv Soipunts 
tuh duh Nine Foot Gian tuh duh Eighteen Inch Lady tuh duh 
Six Hundud Pouns uv Passionut Pullcrytood tuh duh Kink uv 
Borneo dut eats ee-lectrick light bulbs! 
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ACT III 
SCENE VI 


The stage has become a semi-circular piece of depth crowded with 
jabbering and gesticulating people, viz.: HIM (hatted), the other 
participants in Act Two with the exception of those characters 
which were played by the DOCTOR, and the three MISS 
WEIRDS minus their chairs and knitting. The circumference of 
the semi-circle is punctuated at equal intervals by nine similar 
platforms. The fifth platform (counting, from either extremity 
of the circumference, inward) supports a diminutive room or 
booth, whose front wall is a curtain. On each of the other eight 
platforms sits lolling a freak. 

Beginning with the outermost platform to the audience's left 
and following the circumference of the semi-circle inward we have: 
NINE FOOT GIANT, QUEEN OF SERPENTS, HUMAN 
NEEDLE, MISSING LINK, and the fifth or inmost platform 
with its mysterious booth. Continuing outward, we have: TAT- 
TOOED MAN, SIX HUNDRED POUNDS OF PASSIONATE 
PULCHRITUDE, KING OF BORNEO and, on the outermost 
platform to the audience’s right, EIGHTEEN INCH LADY. 


HUNCHBACK BARKER (Reappearing on the platform of the 
EIGHTEEN INCH LADY, beckons fervently): Dis way 
gents step dis way ladies—. (The crowd swirls in his direc- 
tion’) Nex we have, Madame Suzette Yvonne Hortense 
Jaqueline Heloise Petite duh eighteen inch Parisiun doll un un- 
compromisin opticul inspection uv dis lidl lady will prove tuh 
duh satisfaction uv all consoin dut dis lidl lady is uh poificly 
form pocket edition uv sheek femininity born undur duh shadow 
uv duh Eyefl Towur in Paris were she buys all her close spiks 
floounly nineteen languages excloosive uv her native tongue is 
toityone years old in duh course uv her adventurous career has 
visited each un every country uv duh civilized un uncivilize 
globe incloodin Soviet Russia were subsequunt tuh being arrested 
by duh Checkur us uh spy she was kidnapped un kep fur sevunty- 
two hours widout food ur drink in duh inside ovurcoat pocket uv 
uh membur uv duh Secret Soivice havin’ escape by cuttin her 
way out wid uh pair uv nailscissurs she fell tuh duh frozun 
ground in uh dead faint in which she was discovur by uh faitful 
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moocheck who fled wid her across duh steps uv Siberia pursood 
by wolves un suckseeded in deliverin her tuh duh Frenchconsyl 
ut duh Polish frun-teer receivin us uh reward fur his valur frum 
duh French guvurnment duh crorduhgair wid two palms un 
frum duh Polish ortorities duh cross uv Sain Graballsky wile 
duh lid] lady hoiself presented her rescoor wid un autograph 
photo in spite uv her wellestablish Parisiun origin Madame 
Petite is passionutly fond uv duh home wuz in fac seven times 
married tuh various internationully famous specimuns uv duh 
uppercrust uv duh pigmy woild such us Purfessur Tom Tumb 
un has divorced ur outlived all her husbans us uh mewzishun 
Madame is equully voisitil prufurrin especiully duh French horn 
trombone xylophone violin granpieannur yukuhlayly un jewsharp 
un wich insturmunts she has had duh honur tuh purform before 
duh crown heads uv five nations un tree continunts duh genrul 
public will be gratified tuh loin dut Madame Suzette Yvonne 
Hortense Jaqueline Heloise Petite has recunly completed duh 
only autentic story uv her life wich under duh significunt title 
Minyuhchoors uv Ro-mance ur Many Abelards has already sold 
out four editions uv one hundud tousund copies each un is ut 
presun in duh process uv bein tran-slated intuh twenty lan- 
guages incloodin Arabic un Eskimo Madame Petite will be glad 
tuh answur any un all questions un give advice tuh duh best 
uv her ability un all un any subjecs tuh whoever cares tuh un- 
boidun her ur his troubles male un female step right up. 

MISS LOOK WEIRD (Suspiciously): What was she doing among the 
Bolsheviki? 

BARKER: I will answur dut unneccesury question Madame Petite 
wus un uh mission uv moicy havin been delegated by duh French 
Red Cross tuh assis duh Salvation Army in its uplif woik among 
starvin Armeniun chilrun nooly rescood from duh Toiks in West 
Centrul Youkrania. 

MISS LOOK WEIRD (Safisfied ): Thank you. 

(The EIGHTEEN INCH LADY converses and offers copies 
of her book and photographs of herself. The BARKER dis- 
appears, only to reappear on the QUEEN OF SERPENTS 
Platform.) 

BARKER (Beckoning fervently to the crowd): Dis way ladies ovur 
here gents—. (The crowd swirls in the direction of the QUEEN 
OF SERPENTS, who rises.)—Get uh knockdown tuh Herpo 
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chawms duh lawges specimuns uv duh reptillyun genus each un 
evry one alive dis way fellurs take uh good squint ut Herpo 
hanuls duh deadlies becaws mohs poisunous uv all snakes duh 
cobruh duh capello like youse boys would hanul yur bes goil 
ovur here everybody see duh only livin boaconstrictur in captivity 
lengt toitynine feet sevun un nine toitysecunds inches swollud 
five indigenes ten cartridgebelts six Winchestur rifles forty-two 
rouns uv amyounition un uh Stetsun hat ut one gulp subsequunly 
capchoord wile fast asleep by Capn Frank McDermot D. S. C. 
etceteruh un shipped F. O. B. un twelve freightcars fur twentyone 
days tuh duh mowt uv duh Amazon rivur nevur woked up till fifty- 
four hours out tuh sea wen duh en-tire crew incloodin duh capn 
took toins settin un duh heavilypadlocked covur uv duh forty- 
five foot bamboo box boun wid steel hoops in which duh monstur 
wuz tempurrurrilly imprisoned in spite uv wich precaution he 
trashed about so much duh §. O. L. passengurs wuz all seasick 
till duh ship reached Hamburg were sevun uv em died see duh 
mammut rep-tile wine hisself lovinly toiteen times aroun Herpo 
wile she drinks un icecream soduh un smokes Virginia cigarettes 
dis way ladies un gents dis way. (Steps down and disappears in 
the crowd. The QUEEN OF SERPENTS takes out of a box, 
wraps around her and puts back in the box, four ancient and 
decrepit snakes each larger than the other.) 

VIRGO OF ACT TWO, SCENE II (Fascinated): I hate snakes—ugh! 

QUEEN OF SERPENTS (Calmly, through her gum): Dat’s becaws 
youse cawn’t chawm dum dearie. (Laughter.) 

BARKER (Reappearing on the platform of the KING OF BOR- 
NEO, who rises): Evrybudy dis way—. (He gestures fervently. 
The crowd swirls toward the KING OF BORNEO.)—Nex we 
comes tuh one uv duh principul kyouriosities uv dis ur any epock 
sometimes frivolusly allooded tuh by ignorun poisunsus Duh Hue- 
mun Ostrich I refois propurly speakin tuh His Impeereel Majusty 
Kakos Kalos duh ex-Kink uv Borneo duh lad wid duh unpunk- 
shooruble stumick speciully engaged ut ee-normous expense fur duh 
benefit uv duh Great Americun Public durin uh recen revolooshun 
in purhaps duh mohs primitive uv all semicivilize commyounities 
King Kakos Kalos nut only los his trone but had duh additionul 
misforchoon tuh be trode by his noomerous enemies intuh uh 
dun-john ur hole tuh use duh vulgur woid approximutly ninety- 
six feet in dept un twotoids full uv rainwatur frum-wich he wuz 
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pulled aftur fourteen days un nights un forcibly fed nails tin. 
cans broken glass barbwire un udder dangerous objecs ovur uh 
period uv toitysix hours ut duh end uv which time duh re. 
volooshunuries lef deir victim fur dead but nix kid fur tanks tuh 
duh kink’s younique un unparllul constitution which us any uy 
youse is ut liburty tuh ascurtain can assimilut wid ease such 
hidurtoo erroneously considured indiegestubl susbstances us 
carpettacks knittinneedls safety razorblades pins jackknives un 
dynamite he live tuh tell uh tale so incredible us tuh outrivul 
duh imaginury experiunces uv duh Barun Munchchowsum his- 
self but whose veracity is prove beyon duh shadow uv uh doubt 
by duh fac dut it bein now five tuh five ur teatime in one two 
tree four five minutes Kink Kakos Kalos may be seen by all 
presun in duh intimut act uv swallurin un ee-lectrick light bulb 
step right up ladies un gents Duh Heuman Ostrich is in duh 
tent duh Kink’s waitin fur youse KRK KRK KRK he champ- 
chomps sharp un brittle chews bright prickly glass. (Désappears 
in the crowd. The KING OF BORNEO holds up a huge elec- 
tric light bulb, points to it, points to his mouth, and winks 
solemnly to the spectators.) 
FIRST FAIRY OF ACT TWO, SCENE vill (Soprano): How unpleasant. 
SECOND FAIRY OF DITTO (A/to): Positively repellent. 
THIRD FAIRY OF DiTTO: Perfectly disgusting. 
FOURTH FAIRY OF DITTO: Makes one absolutely nauseated—ugh! 
KING OF BORNEO (Furiously): Sempre abasso Savoia putana 
madonna viva Lenine! 

(He crams the electric light bulb far into his mouth—cheuws 

noisily. The FOURTH FAIRY faints and is carried off by 

the other three FAIRIES.) 


ACT Ill 
SCENE VII 


The room as it first appeared (Act One, Scene II) but without 


HIM’S hat on the sofa and with the flowers on the table. 


ME: I am thinking. 
nImM: And may I ask what you are thinking?—Anything every- 
thing nothing or something: which is it? 
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mE: The last. 

nim: Something? 

me: Something. 

nim (After a pause): Is it something about the window? 

ME: No. 

num: About the door? 

mE: No. 

nim: About what’s behind you? 

me: Not exactly. No. 

uiM: But you’re thinking something about this room, aren’t you? 

me: Yes, I’m thinking something about this room. 

uM: I’m afraid that you'll have to tell me what you are thinking. 

me: Can’t you guess? I'll give you time. 

HIM: Time is the because with which some dolls are stuffed. No, 
I can’t guess. 

ME (Quietly): It has only three walls. 

HIM (Looks about him in astonishment): Behind you—that’s a 
wall, isn’t it? 

ME: That’s one. 

HIM: One—and what’s there? (Pointing to the door wall.) 

ME: A wall. 

HIM: Two—and there? (Pointing over his shoulder to the win- 
dow wall behind him.) 

mE: Three. 

HIM: Three—and what do you see there? (Indicating the invisible 
wall.) 

ME: People. 

HIM (Starts): What sort of people? 

ME: Real people. And do you know what they’re doing? 

HIM (Stares at her): What are they doing? 

ME (Walking slowly upstage toward the door): They’re pretend- 
ing that this room and you and I are real. (At the door, turn- 
ing, faces the audience.) 

HIM (Standing in the middle of the room, whispers): 1 wish I could 
believe this. 

ME (Smiles, shaking her head): You can’t. 

HIM (Staring at the invisible wall): Why? 

ME: Because this is true. 


The End 











BIOGRAPHY 


BY CHARLES K. TRUEBLOOD 


MMENSE and ever-growing as the literature of biography js, 
comparatively little of it in English would seem to have been 
written with the sense that biography is an art with a province, and 
principles, and a future of its own. Until lately, relatively little, 
it seems, has been written by professed practitioners, such as Plu- 
tarch was, or Carlyle, or as some of the French are. It gets, on the 
whole, comparatively slight critical attention, little distinction 
being made between biography as information and biography as art. 
It appears written generally either in a manner that is accurate, 
but scant in colour and character, or in the bulky, baggy, familiar 
style, which has for its dogma the principle of mass impact. Biog- 
raphy in this manner is very often that mere garnering-up of sayings 
and doings which was so summarily reprobated by Mr Lytton 
Strachey in the preface to his Eminent Victorians. “Who,” he 
there says, speaking of the “standard” (two- and three-volume) 
biographies, to which the familiar tradition has come, “who does 
not know their ill-digested masses of material, their slip-shod style, 
their tone of tedious panegyric, their lamentable lack of selection, 
of detachment, of design.” The biographer’s first business, he sug- 
gested, was “to preserve a becoming brevity”; and his second “to 
maintain his own freedom of spirit,” not “to be complimentary,” 
but “to lay bare the facts as he sees them.” These strictures are 
valuable in the interests of a developed art of biography in English 
—permitting ourselves nevertheless certain distinctions. Mr 
Strachey’s criticisms fit indeed the more indiscriminate and ill- 
advised of the imitators of Boswell, but they hardly fit Boswell or 
the best tradition of familiar biography. It is true that Boswell 
found English biography a thing of “becoming brevity”—were not 
Johnson’s Lives brief enough, and Walton’s?—and left it a thing 
of beguiling, though doubtless superabundant immensity; but it is 
not true that he showed ill-digested masses of material. His appe- 
tite for the facts of personality was insatiable, else we should not 
have had the great Life; but it was a discriminating appetite, and it 
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was matched with a good digestion. We may scarcely say that any 
part of his book does not diligently serve an intelligible purpose. 
He wrote from the top of appreciation; but he hardly wrote slip- 
shod panegyric, void of selection, detachment, or design. 

One might also be somewhat reserved in criticizing the tradi- 
tion which Boswell did so much to make. At its worst it may 
merit the reprobation Mr Strachey administers. But even at its 
worst can we deny it some of the potentialities of art? In this 
great tumble of biographic fact which it pitches down before us 
there are the materials of an impression, which the reader can arrive 
at for himself, the reader who is possessed—and who is without a 
modicum?—of the true Boswellian curiosity after personality. 
One seldom fails to find, even in the most insignificantly written 
of such biographies something readable and something that he reads 
with gusto. Perhaps it is in the worst of these leviathans that 
one sees best that biography will always be, so long as we are 
human, inherently something of an art; not dry, or dull, or 
methodical, but satisfying and going promptly deep. Here we may 
observe in ourselves a singularly vigorous application of Pater’s 
maxim of humanism, that “nothing which has ever interested living 
men and women can wholly lose its vitality.” Nothing, perhaps, 
has ever interested us quite so much as ourselves and one another. 

If the worst of familiar biography has such qualities, shall not 
the best of it do much to justify its bulk—for the same reasons 
that the worst is not wholly unacceptable? “Becoming brevity” 
indeed, would seem a watchword to accept with reservation. Biog- 
raphy derives its attraction from satisfying our measureless passion 
of curiosity, our great craving to know, and to compare with our 
own, the walks and thoughts of the personality in whom the 
biographer and we are interested. Shall we set limits to this satis- 
faction, other than those appropriate to the complexity and sig- 
nificance of the personality to be depicted, and the variety and 
number of its contacts with the world? Shall a great public person, 
touching and affecting his time at many points, be set forth in the 
same space as one who lives to himself? Mr Strachey’s own prac- 
tice would seem to say no. It is true he speaks of a becoming brev- 
ity; yet he speaks of brevity; and while becoming brevity will no 
doubt answer for some lives, no kind will do for many whose lives 
we most want to know. The phrase is one, we may hope, to put 
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some diminishment on mere biographic garrulity; but one would 
not like to think of it as defining the capabilities of the proportion- 
able art of biography, or taking the measure of its immensely vari- 
ous consequence. 

Again, one can readily agree with Mr Strachey’s implication that 
biography is not panegyric; yet his maintenance of “freedom of 
spirit” would appear to go further still. His biographies are enter- 
tainments indeed; they wear somewhat the look of entertainments 
at the expense of their subjects. And this possibly is what makes 
his undoubted influence on the art of biography difficult to estimate, 
and in some ways questionable. We can enjoy the fine sharp unc- 
tion of his rhetoric; we can value, for the comparatively rare things 
they are, his manifest selection and design. We can be very grate- 
ful for his dexterity in turning to dramatic account the biographic 
necessity of rendering his subject’s world as a world of persons, 
showing his subject, not as a mere gesture in a vacuum, but as a 
quick being among quick beings. And we might unqualifiedly 
admire his patent zest in personality and its doings, that signal 
virtue of the biographer, did it not incline so markedly to be of the 
inverse sort which Pope describes as “the love of folly and the 
scorn of fools.” This mature and delicate malice seems hardly a 
trait to be copied except by those who are themselves mature; yet it 
appears more generally attempted than his other more tangible con- 
tributions. One can hardly fail to discern effects generally of what 
he has indicated he pragmatically means by maintenance of freedom 
of spirit. There is not so far a cry as may appear between such 
freedom and the freedom manifested in a recent biography of 
Henry W. Longfellow in which that unfortunate person is habitu- 
ally referred to as Henry; and the sophomoric patronage, the 
plucking of dead lions by the beard, which some biography currently 
assumes, is, one fears, a close relative of that freedom of spirit 

‘which Mr Strachey has in mind. We are far from panegyric. 

One would think freedom of spirit actually more nearly ap- 
proached in the several developments of literalist biography, sedate 
as they may be, than in Mr Strachey’s school Though the latter 

may be emancipated enough, as instanced by Mr Strachey, Mr Bon- 
amy Dobrée, or Mr Geoffrey Scott, it impresses one at its furthest 
as hardly less enslaved by the fixed desire to be amusing than are 
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the worst of the panegyrists by their indurated habit of approval. 
To lay bare the facts, however, and to do it with eminently dis- 
passionate thoroughness, is the single aim of the literalists. Histori- 
cal, scholarly biography is an honourable example of this method; 
and the views of Sir Leslie Stephen as editor of the British Diction- 
ary of National Biography are characteristic. He was convinced 
of the importance of thorough scrutiny and critical integration of 
the facts of biography by the light they throw on each other; and 
he believed in the adequate exhibition of the effect on biography of 
the enclosing history, and the relevance of biography to that his- 
tory. Much is to be said for literalist considerations; for instance, 
that they are essential. Poetry not founded on a specific there 
and then, may be possible; but not biography. For good or ill 
man is a creature of context—of time and of place; that context 
may actually abash or thwart his impulses, but to take it from him, 
were such a thing possible, would be to leave him an airy nothing 
indeed. 

It was even the view of the late Charles S. Peirce, considering 
among other things the numerous interesting coincidences of 
scientific discovery, that this context is not only a conditioning 
milieu of mental life, but a positive factor of intellectual achieve- 
ment: works of origination, he believed, are less often the fruit of 
isolated effort, than of the sympathetic movement of numerous 
minds in the same direction. Biographers, then, the literalist view 
rightly implies, will not casually disregard a man’s moral and 
mental environment, or ancestry, or even his moral and mental pos- 
terity. Literalists may occasionally carry the anatomy of fact and 
environment overfar, as when the history of the individual becomes 
subordinate to the consideration of his time. But the contribution 
of their example ought not to go unheeded when there can be in- 
stances, as there are in current practice, in which the subject of 
biography might be a creature of the outer void, so far as he is 
shown to have relations of cause or consequence with the general 
motions of his time. 

But it is the difficulties of fact of which the literalist seems most 
aware, and he is therefore the exponent chiefly of systematic scholar- 
ship. Biography, in his view, is peculiarly no art of hyperbole; the 
actualist standpoint is imposed by the nature of the undertaking, 
and the biographer is a species of behaviourist who is not to under- 
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take the rococo mental interiors that used to be so ravishing in intro- 
spective fiction. The literalist point of view is certainly well taken 
and the product eminently sound in its range; yet one is obliged 
to note that biography of this sort does not go far in imaginative 
collaboration with the reader. One cannot but believe that a proper 
art of biography may go further, both in interpretation and realiza- 
tion, than the literalist ideal contemplates. 

The various kinds of psychological biography promise additional 
enablement of the art, both in subtlety and in reach of interpreta- 
tion. And while the uncommitted reader can profitably permit 
himself a doubt as to the biographic utility of those Freudian en- 
grossments which would turn biography into a clinic of aberrational 
psychology, still, in the outlines of its chief attitude, psychological 
biography is certainly effectively aimed, giving, as it does, new and 
extended application to conceptions as old as Plutarch. That wary 
biographer of glory-getting governors and antique shepherds of the 
people had told the world, eighteen centuries before psychoanalysis, 
that “The most glorious exploits do not always furnish us with the 
clearest discoveries of virtue and vice in men; a matter of less mo- 
ment, an expression or a jest informs us better of their character.” 
Perhaps the most consistent current application of the psychological 
point of view to biography, an application which has been con- 
scientious and tempered with sense, is that by Mr Gamaliel Brad- 
ford. While he has written, for the most part, not so much biog- 
raphy as those short prose characters making use of selected facts 
of biography, which he calls psychographs, his practice yet shows 
the profit to biography of the judiciously psychological point of 
view. The principles his work best illustrates are not imposing 
Freudianisms, but are such as would be naturally corollary to the 
conception of Plutarch just quoted, the conception merely, that 
mind and temperament and character are continuous in all sorts 
of sequences, hidden and evident. This is an obvious enough idea, 
no doubt, but it is evidently useful, and it may be found to be the 
chief residuum of psycho-biography when that is denuded of its 
mythological proliferations. 

Whoever would bring psychology to the service of biography 
would not do ill to reconsider the practice of Sainte-Beuve, that 
model and master-spirit of literary enquiry into mentality. He was 
a critic; but as Mr Bradford has pointed out, he was a biographer 
too, and one of indubitable supremacy. He, too, studied and 
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wrote before psychoanalysis was heard of; but he made great use 
of that imaginative tact, that judgement of detail, that common 
sense applied to the study of individual mind which is the best part 
of literary psychoanalysis at its best. He indeed made use of every 
mode of approach and interpretative scholarship available in his 
day, including one which he appears to have invented himself, and 
which is not much seen since, whether among psycho-biographers, 
literalist biographers, or others: namely, the mode of comparing 
and contrasting individual minds or temperaments with those 
nearly related to them in the genera of mind and temperament. 
Such comparisons imply an intuitive classification of mind as a 
phenomenon, and an acquaintance with the great individual mani- 
festations of it in h‘story, which perhaps only Sainte-Beuve has 
possessed or could wield. Yet as a method of consideration it seems 
not without value as a counterpoise to our disposition to scrutinize 
the great intellectual manifestations of personality by purely 
asylum methods. 

And while it is no doubt overmuch to ask of every biographer 
that he know the telling minds of history as numerously and in as 
much detail as Sainte-Beuve knew them, still we are probably 
within our rights in being disappointed in a biography such as Mr 
Bradford’s recent life of Darwin, which shows us Darwin the citizen 
rather than Darwin the biological thinker, like and unlike other 
biological thinkers. Biography is not equivalent to criticism; 
nevertheless if it is to achieve full interpretation, it must be an 
account of mind as well as of character and temperament. Biog- 


taphies such as Mr Bradford’s of Darwin seem only a part of the 


tale. 
But Sainte-Beuve, though he left no stone unturned to compre- 


hend and characterize individuality of mind, temperament, and 
character, concealed his apparatus, merely giving the reader the 
benefit of it in his singularly clear art. And if he did all that a 
human being could to comprehend each mind that came before 
his contemplation, he did it, not out of professional pride, but be- 
cause he had the biographic love of personality. He wanted to 
know, and to remember, and to express in his special art, the beauti- 
ful and various forms of that poetry of persons which is tempera- 
ment when it is still amorphous—which is mind and spirit when it 
achieves expression and direction. 


Sainte-Beuve had been a poet before he became a critic and 
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biographer; and Carlyle, another biographic virtuoso of a very 
different sort, was also assuredly a poet in all but prosody. It was 
Carlyle’s poetic spirit, fanatic as it often became, that contributed 
the powerful emotional realization of his heroic biographies. There 
is much, surely, in the poet’s gifts which is valuable to the biog- 
rapher; for that intense meteorology of spirit which is the province 
of poetry is also in part a legitimate province of biography. The 
reader may be pardoned, then, some expectations, when he takes up 
biography which is written, as it is ocasionally, by poets—such as 
the twelve hundred odd pages on Keats by the late Miss Lowell, or 
Mr Sandburg’s one hundred sixty-eight chapters on Lincoln. It is 
not the great bulk of these biographies that is striking—we are used 
to bulk; it is their great earnestness and consciousness as biographies. 
They suggest a more inclusive tradition of more seriously artistic 
biography than we have had, a tradition in which familiar biog- 
raphy, literalist scholarship, literary psychology, and the poetic 
spirit might meet and be inter-enriched. 

Few literalists could exceed Miss Lowell in zeal for authenticity; 
she is not equalled even by Mr Sandburg in his poetic devotion to 
his hoards of prairie data. Both biographers are competent liter- 
ary psychologists; not—Miss Lowell emphatically not—of the 
psychoanalytical sort. And while Miss Lowell’s character as a 
poet applies in a rather technically special sense to her task, her 
work in general still shows, as Mr Sandburg’s does eminently, the 
value to the biographer of a poetic sensibility. The one studies 
Keats’s growth as a poet; and the other, Lincoln’s growth as a 
leader of the people, both writers being profoundly impressed with 
their subjects. 

It may be because of their depth and wealth of impression, the 
quality in which they are most poetic, that such biographies are 
examples valuable to the art of biography. The art which Miss 
Lowell and Mr Sandburg have perhaps here prophesied should not 
be confined by such limitations in choice of subject as confine the 
“freedom of spirit” school of Mr Strachey, Mr Bonamy Dobrée, 
and Mr Geoffrey Scott, who, it would seem, must restrict them- 
selves to such individualities, or such approaches to individuality as 
are susceptible of treatment in their finished modes of irony. This 
biography by poets also goes beyond the pedestrianism of the liter- 
alists. Biography, we here see, is neither an affair of bald facts 
merely, nor an ironic incisive narrative of character and its frailties. 
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Biography, in its realizations of temperament, character, and in- 
tellect can be a moderate sort of epic, a summoning back of signifi- 
cant dead days, a seeking to rouse again great sessions of extin- 
guished feeling, a trial to make live in words, the thoughts that 
lived in flesh. Success in biographic art and truth depends as much 
upon breadth of accomplishment in sympathy, upon poetic his- 
trionism, upon acts of “studious imagination,” upon conscience and 
cultivated powers of impression, as upon breadth of research among 
the relics of fact. These powers and qualities must harmonize, not 
slight each other. If the art of biography is no more than one man’s 
impression of another, it is no less. 

May we not, in fact, well admit that biography is a serious sort 
of prose fiction, both in its aspect of interpretation and in its aspect 
of realization? It cannot, more than fiction, grasp the essence of 
consciousness, the inimitable I of personality. What he ate, and 
what he did, and whom he saw—these things do not tell the tale. 
The secret of a man dies with him. Biographic interpretation, like 
the interpretation of fiction, is neither exhaustive nor exact; it can 
only speak “with a near aim.” The acts and facts of biography are 
given, not chosen, as is the case with fiction; but this is a difference 
in the conditions of art, not in the fundamental processes of achieve- 
ment. Ingenuity in devising plot and character is not the major 
feature of the novelist’s artistic individuality. It is his depth and 
wealth of impressibility that matter. 

So is it with the biographer; he is born before he is made, and 
not all who write lives are biographers. The basis-talent is not 
scholarship, nor critical acumen, nor the gift of style. It is the 
capacity to be impressed by personality. Carlyle called this “the 
open loving heart” ; doubtless the term used makes no great differ- 
ence. Its presence, however, is the determinant of one’s fitness as 
a biographer. Prudes and prigs would be indifferent biographers, 
as would the scandalously disposed, since none of them can take 
personality as all in all it is, but must be about their business of 
being shocked or shocking, or trying with vain violence to remake 
their subject in their own image. 

If biography has some part with serious fiction in the arts of 
interpretation, it has still more kinship with fiction in the arts of 
realization. ‘My object,” wrote Miss Lowell of her Keats, “‘is 
to make the reader feel as though he were living with Keats, 
subject to the same influences that surrounded him, moving in 
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his circle, watching the advent of poems as from day to day they 
sprang into being.” Such words, it may be submitted, are artis- 
tically significant inscriptions for the banner of biography. They 
are indeed the possible watchwords of a changed and stronger 
tradition in the art. They imply that the biographer, when once 
he has arrived at his interpretation, is not to falter in making 
it real. He is to give us images, realizations, and not merely dis- 
cussions, of his impression of personality. And though he may 
not omit to fortify himself with the resources of literalist scholar- 
ship, he is not to hesitate to take a reasonable interiority of view, 
for he is bound to remark, unless he stops in the barren record 
of sayings and doings, that biography is the story of circumstance 
and character. After all the literalist can turn too abruptly from 
interiority of standpoint. Where the acts and facts of a life are 
given, may we not reasonably draw some inference as to the 
animus? Are words and deeds a counterfeit coinage of the spirit? 
Certainly there is, in the multifariousness of personality, at least 
one singleness, the singleness of continuity, the singleness of the 
plentiful stream of being, which the biographer is to remount, so 
far as he may, to the headwaters—as these two biographers have 
done. 

Whatever else it may fail in, biography the art cannot fail to find 
and keep the proper emotional tone. If it fails in this it may be 
correct as information, but it is inept as art. Nothing could be 
more characteristic of personality than the persistence of its feeling- 
life, its temperament. ‘Thought is episodic, but temperament is 
continuous. Personality perhaps is nothing so much as continuous 
living feeling, and though we might not be able to state our sense 
of it in words, we are nevertheless pretty fully aware of it in 
experience. 

Here, perhaps, is a chief portal of art in biography. To examine 
the great biographies is to observe that the ground satisfaction in 
them, more perhaps than anything else, is a satisfaction hard to 
phrase, a satisfaction of feeling. This may be the justification of 
the skilful amplitude of such biographies as the present ones of 
Keats and Lincoln. One rises “knowing the man,” with a life- 
like sense of his temperament as the timbre of his thought and 
deeds. And there is perhaps as much poetry as pertinence in this 
central biographic fact that a man’s feelings, thoughts, and acts are 
continuous in each other and in their sum, that life is the declara- 
tion of personality, the assertion of temperament. 
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DAPAN MARQUAR 
BY HAMASDEGH 


Translated From the Armenian by Leon Srabian Herald 


AVE you ever seen scarecrows—those things in the fields— 
clumsily stuffed with straw or faggots, with the aspect of 
drunkards? One with its height fallen upon itself, another looking 
as if it is stumbling out of the ale-house, waist bent, no Jonger able 
to walk. Still another, with the eagerness of one just entering the 
ale-house, its feet astride, its arms pendulous, its hat tipped over a 
stooping shoulder. Dwarfy scarecrows, maimed scarecrows, scare- 
crows leaning on sticks, with sunken or puffed-out bellies, impotent 
feet, looking like the collapsed body of a criminal that has just been 
taken from the gallows. 

The best looking of these scarecrows was the one near our vine- 
yard—the gardener’s. It was tall, with its wide arms spread out 
like Jesus of the desert, as if alone, praying. Was there a famine, 
or were the waters of the fields dried up? The gardener had made 
it—had erected cross-like, a tall pole and had dressed it in blue; in 
a threadbare shalvar (that is to say, wide pants) with a wavy sash 
around its waist. For its dress he had slipped on it a ragged aba 
or overcoat, made of goat’s hair. For the head he had taken an 
empty squash, had made a nose and carved a mouth, and for teeth 
he had used a donkey’s, from a skull he had found in the field. The 
eyes were made by two plums which had fallen from the tree. 
How fantastic! Just like a Chinese god with the nose gone, and 
bulging eyes. 

Each fall when he had finished his work in the fields, the gar- 
dener as a last duty would throw the scarecrow over his shoulder 
and enter his house. Each spring when the broad-browed lambs 
leaped out to stamp the earth’s belly with their tiny feet, the gar- 
dener would again shoulder his scarecrow and descend into the 
garden. 

Like the immortal hermit of the story, in whose hands birds 
were said to have built their nests, the scarecrow was always there. 
One day however I saw it walking, as I scampered noisily along 
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the road to our vineyard, throwing stones at the birds and de. 
stroying the cobwebs under the bridge. I was scarcely eight and 
loved to run away from my mother as a zephyr from the woods, to 
waken my echo far off in a distant place. 

It was at this time that I saw the scarecrow walking. My won- 
der was immense. I clapped my hands and cried, “Mother, mother, 
where is the scarecrow going?’ I thought it might be going to 
visit the neighbours or going over to drink from the brook. My 
eyes did not deceive me. It was the very same scarecrow that had 
stood near our vineyard, but now its giant form was advancing, its 
broad shoulders bent and full of straw, waving like wheat, with 
the same sha/var, the same felt hat, the aba and the plaited baldric 
around it. Also, it had a spade on its shoulder. 

“That is no scarecrow, it’s Dapan Marquar from the village,” 
my mother said with an amused grin. I looked and saw that she 
was right. The scarecrow was standing as before, near our vine- 
yard and as the gardener worked I could see his head glisten 
among the glistening melons. A cautious crane just come to the 
ground was folding its wings among the vegetables. Near the 
shadow of the scarecrow the gardener’s donkey stood rubbing his 
neck continually against a tree. The scarecrow was there. Be- 
yond on its blue background was the gigantic portrait of Dapan 
Marquar with a piece of cloud under his arm. 

At twilight we came back to the village like the other workers 
in the fields. The lowing of the cattle, the buzzing of insects, and 
the dust of the road mingled, as the cows hurried home with teem- 
ing udders while plough-points glittered and clinked on their 
shoulders. In this medley of the twilight on the Hill Road I saw 
lone Dapan Marquar, his back broad as a field, spade on shoulder, 
descending to the village. Twilight dulled the flame-like beauty 
which glowed on the canvas of the clouds. Dapan Marquar was 
still descending. The tints in the sky were fainter. Beyond the 
hill his back could be seen gradually sinking; his shoulders then 
the end of his spade disappeared as with and like the twilight he 
was at last indistinguishable from the village. 

After that I saw him often. Once toward evening he had en- 
tered the village with his team of buffaloes and was thumping his 
heavy boots against a tree to knock the dirt off—tuk-tk-tuk. What 
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boots! so big that a rabbit could have made its nest in one of them. 
Another time I saw him going into the church with tassels of field 
grass still clinging to his shalvar. 

The years were passing. Dapan Marquar was the same; always 
behind his span of buffaloes, spade on shoulder. One would think 
he had been born in those clothes—with just that aspect. I often 
wondered why birds did not sit on his spade. 

Dapan Marquar’s sunburned nose and cheeks were like brass— 
full of dents. His forehead was furrowed like a ploughed field. 
His arms were wide as planks. Usually silent, he spoke briefly 
when necessary. The villagers old and young respected him and 
asked him—showing their seed-grain—whether to put wheat in 
this field or cotton. Above all when they were to break in a wild 
steer they called on Dapan Marquar for he knew where to scratch 
the animal’s neck to make it docile as a lamb. 

Tamar, his wife, nearly forty, with rosy cheeks and of a comely 
height, was reserved before him as a new bride in the presence of 
her father-in-law. Never once did he laugh. Tamar saw neither 
day nor sunlight in her home. 

“It is not my fault, sister,’ Tamar would complain. “It is 
searing me. Would that their fire go out—the fires of whoever 
brought us together. He is a statue, sister, a statue; one could hope 
to hear something from a stone, but not from him. My white 
hands are like those of a scrubwoman. Ach, Lord, have mercy on 
me! There is my sister-in-law, the size of a pitcher, yet she is the 
very breath of her husband; you should see them. Their whisper- 
ing to each other never ends day or night. What luck, sister, what 
luck !”” 

It was not a secret to the village women that Dapan Marquar 
did not love his wife and that he would not sleep on the same 
pillow with her. It had been so for years. Tamar that she might 
turn her husband’s heart to her had gone to many saints and had 
tried many things. 

“But what shall I do for you, my darling?” one of these for- 
tune-tellers said to her looking at a cup of water. “It is thrice 
I am looking, but I fail to see another woman between you. It is 
not a woman who has taken your husband’s heart away from you, 
my dear one, it is not a woman. Here, I see wings . . . some- 
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thing wide is spread out there, but my eyes cannot perceive whether 
it is a field or buffalo-hide. I cannot see well. . . . There is one 
thing to do, my innocent one—catch a bat from the churchyard, and 
kill it at dusk. Then take the bone of its right hind leg; break 
it into three parts; bury one piece in the running water of a brook; 
burn one if you can, in the church censer; and the last piece you 
should burn at midnight and when the cock has crowed three 
mouths have your husband inhale the smoke while asleep. If 
this does not succeed then nothmg can help you, my dear one.” 

Tamar had followed every instruction, but averred as before, 
“He is an obelisk, sister, an obelisk. A stone might speak, but 
not he.” 

Dapan Marquar’s heart was not for women, but for his buffaloes, 
the fields, the ploughing, the irrigating. He had become a sort of 
moving scarecrow, a spirit of the fields. He loved his buffaloes, 
lived with them, spoke to them from his heart; his span of great 
buffaloes, each with its pair of white marks—two little pieces of 
the moon—on a forehead wide as its master’s breast; his buffaloes, 
with necks strong enough to pull a mountain after them. 

Every spring, Dapan Marquar took his team to the fields. The 
buffaloes dilated their nostrils, drew in the vagrant breeze horn- 
ing the edge of the field, or ran with head high, snorting like a 
stream just released from the mill-wheel. What a delight, this, 
to Dapan Marquar! He was always there, gathering stones, break- 
ing up the clods with his hands even, as if caressing the field while 
the wilful winds like sportive children made fun of him and ran 
whistling and chuckling to hide in the wheat. The birds dropped 
their ordure upon him. When, after a rain he would go to kill rats, 
the familiar white storks never stirred from around his feet. 

Every evening by the time he had come from the fields, the 
other workers of the family had returned long before and were 
waiting for him around the prepared table; he only was belated. 
After supper Dapan Marquar would roll a cigarette and leaning 
on his pillow would rest a while. But was it rest? In him was 
all the restlessness of the fields: of a swelling brook about to leap 
from its borders in the silence of midnight, of a wind about to 
ruffle the calm of the wheat-field, of a yoked team of buffaloes 
ready to pull. He was thinking of the thousand duties of the mor- 
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row; of the waterways that were to be opened since it would be his 
turn to-morrow to irrigate his lands; the waterway of Khraj was 
to be deepened; the pair of home-raised heifers were to be taken 
to a bull; it was necessary too that he should go to town. As he 
was thinking of all these things a brilliant little insect on his felt 
hat was preening its slim legs. Then, before he had finished his 
cigarette he would rise laboriously from his place, assign each 
worker in the family the morrow’s duty, and would go to his 
buffaloes. 

One brilliant spring morning after a few kneelings in the church- 
yard Dapan Marquar started to the field with his span of buffaloes. 
What a surprise! Someone had got there ahead of him. The larks 
winging higher and higher, were coming down again, rivalling one 
another as to which should greet the sun’s rays first. Stirring 
from a shrub was a rabbit. A hoopoo ran along the row of mul- 
berry-trees by the road. Above its deep blue shadow on the earth 
a single dark cloud moved along. The sun threw its spangles on 
Dapan Marquar’s felt hat, then on the backs of the buffaloes. The 
colours of the sunrise glittered brighter and brighter on the two 
ebony coats—lemon-colour, copper, orange, gold. The east gradu- 
ally became silver white and at a distance on the hill were etched, 
immensely tall, the shadows of Dapan Marquar and his buffaloes. 

It was not long however till twice as many clouds appeared— 
marshalling themselves into a huge herd of elephants. The sky 
rang like brass under the blows of a hammer. Big drops of rain 
began to fall. Workers hastened home from the fields. Cater- 
pillars came out on the road and worms issued from the soft ground. 
A torrent fell, and continued to pour steadily. The clouds rang 
in tumultuous clangour. The lightning was a poniard gashing the 
firmament. There was consternation and tumult in the fields. 
Animals ran hither and thither with foreign and deplorable bellow- 
ings. Outlined against the sky the terrified populace was running 
towards home. Trees were split in two and birds that had hid 
themselves among the leaves, fell down. After half an hour the 
torrent came to a quick stop. The clouds were quiet and the sun 
came out. Again spring. 

The villagers appeared from their hiding-places and called to 
one another. Word spread that on the Mulberry Road Dapan 
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Marquar had been struck by lightning. On the Mulberry Road 
his two buffaloes, overawing as the black mouth of a cave, had 
fallen lifeless. The horn of one had been torn away; a horn of the 
other was sunk deep in the ground; and just back of them lay 
Dapan Marquar like a capsized oak. The bolt had struck the 
buffaloes squarely. Dapan Marquar though badly hurt, was still 
breathing and was carried home on an ox-cart. 

“He won’t live,” was the general opinion. 

Gathering around him the neighbours saw him stir on the bed, 
straighten his back, and turn his scorched, disfigured face as if 
looking for someone. Was he looking for his wife—for Tamar, 
they wondered. But she was there, close by, bowed with weeping. 
Ach, if only he would say her name! Tamar would forgive, would 
forget everything, and never remember that there had been the 
least unhappiness. Dapan Marquar was still looking. He drew 
his hands from the covers, and fixed his glassy eyes apprehen- 
sively upon those gathered about him. 

“Whom do you want, Marquar Apar?” asked his brother. 

“The fodder is near the haymow, Mardig. You look after the 
buffaloes to-day. That field was half done; I will finish it to- 
morrow.” Dapan Marquar’s voice was tremulous, barely audible. 
He would not after all be able to finish the field. If only he knew 
what had become of his buffaloes! 

The sexton brought a huge bier and placed it by the wall in 
Dapan Marquar’s yard that evening. The dead man was going to 
be taken to the church. 
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IF ISHOULD GO 


BY FORMAN BROWN 


If I should go, now that the moon is full 
And the rain over, 

Through the white sleeping town and up the sky-tipped hill 
Beyond the cover 

Of the last light, the last lurching ghost-gleaming wall 
Where shadows never 

Mottle the brake and purple juniper until 
The familiar river 

Far down was only a thin silver murmur 
Shining here and there 

Through the dusky pines below like the glimmer 
Through a gipsy’s hair 

Of a silver chain, and the whole of a vanishing summer 
Held captive far 

Above and around through the white still shimmer 
Of moon and star; 

And if, from the pebbled path, pale without shadows 
I should wander 

Into the tangled, toad-haunted high meadows 
Tearing the tender 

Grasses, and crazily on my knees chant Druid Credos 
Parting the slender 

Ferns, would my fingers turn, like the parched ones of Midas 
The rain-drops under 

Not into gold, but into gems to be bought more dearly— 

Sapphire and amethyst that they are now so nearly? 











WOMEN, WOMEN! 


BY ALYSE GREGORY 


EN’S attitudes toward women have varied little throughout 

the ages and may be said to fall within rather simple, 
easily differentiated classifications. There are those who, frus- 
trated in love, turn the weapon of their inspired wit into an im- 
plement of spite and retaliation, thus seeking to restore their 
wounded pride. Friedrich Nietzsche, August Strindberg, and in 
our own day and to a lesser degree, Mr D. H. Lawrence, may be 
given as examples of this type of resentment. 

Others, seeing clearly the advantage accruing to their own sex 
through the continued subjugation of women, advantages whereby 
they retain at their command a willing servant, an obedient wife, 
and a resourceful mistress, hold with obstinacy, an obstinacy dis- 
guised as irony, to their supremacy. Schopenhauer was one of 
these and Signor Mussolini has voiced recently similar sentiments 
to those of the crabbed German. 

Most men in modern times are not so wilful. Without malice 
or prejudice they eagerly seek in women fearless and intellectually 
enlightened companions, nor can they be blamed for their dis- 
appointment when they so seldom discover this fortunate 
combination. 

One judges life as one comes upon it in one’s own experience. 
Only people whose insight has been sharpened by disgrace, in- 
justice, or self-condemnation can be expected to pierce through the 
moment that castigates into a past that prepared such a morti- 
fication. 

Perhaps rarest of all are those men whose noble magnanimity, 
whose passion for justice, and whose unalarmed curiosity have 
caused them to see in the obdurate tyranny of man a desire to 
retain a dominance unworthily secured, and in the stupidity and 
predatory fierceness of woman the results of a manacled mind, and 
a body given over to a round of belittling and uncreative activi- 
ties. Voltaire and John Stuart Mill are in this sense eminent, 
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and one feels that the authors of English Women in Life and 
Letters’ have in their approach to this old sorrowful subject a 
somewhat similar quality of understanding. Yet let it not be sup- 
posed that this book is in any way a book of propaganda or ideas. 
The story, pitiful and unpointed, unrolls itself chiefly through 
quotations selected from old letters, diaries, and novels admir- 
ably chosen to give an unbiassed and literary tone to a form of 
writing too often either partisan or purely sociological. And what 
a sense of history one gets in these pages, as if all life, so actual 
yet so brittle, so nothing—‘“‘a dream, a breath, a froth of fleeting 
joy”—yet so profoundly, so heavily, everything, were but a formal- 
ization of the instincts vibrating furtively beneath the brocades, 
the satin waistcoats, the frills and furbelows and jewelled stom- 
achers of the fine ladies and gentlemen of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

What is that unregenerate impulsion in women that has led them 
on past each baleful prohibition, prohibitions that coerced them to 
starve or remain illiterate servitors to a master that eyed them 
with less clemency than he would regard the chestnut mare on 
which he rode to hounds? No wonder Cleopatra cried out so long 


ago: 
“Ah, women, women! come; we have no friend 
But resolution, and the briefest end.” 


So might these women, whether among the poor or the rich, have 
lamented in their turn. Fanny Burney writes to a friend, “Oh, 
how I hate this vile custom which obliges us to make slaves of our- 
selves—to sell the most priceless property we boast—our time, and 
to sacrifice it to every prattling impertinent who chooses to com- 
mand it.” Her first novel she wrote in secrecy, stealing moments 
when “the important work of the day” had been accomplished. 
Nor did Charlotte Bronté at a later date fare any better, for 
Southey’s famous reply to her tentative overtures for literary ad- 
vice must have been, to say the least, disquieting: “Literature can- 
not be the business of a woman’s life, and it ought not to be. The 


1 English Women in Life and Letters. By M. Phillips and W. S. Tom- 
kinson. Illustrated. 10mo. 408 pages. The Oxford University Press, 
American Branch. $4. 
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more she is engaged in her proper duties the less leisure will she 
have for it, even as an accomplishment and recreation.” 
Mrs Thrale,’ celebrated both as a Blue Stocking and because of 
her friendship with Dr Johnson, is one of the rare women, rare 
individuals indeed, whose abundancy of life can never be wholly 
destroyed by circumstances. Married to a man, a prosperous brewer, 
who believed that a woman’s duties should be equally divided be- 
tween the drawing-room and the bed-chamber, she complains in 
the following manner to Dr Johnson: “For the first six years after 
my marriage . . . I never set foot in any theatre or place of en- 
tertainment at all.” “I am perpetually bringing or losing babies, 
both very dreadful operations to me, and which tear mind and 
body both in pieces very cruelly.” ‘The mother or mistress of a 
large family is in the case of a tethered nag, always treading and 
subsisting on the same spot.” And again, “The more one lives 
to see softness seduced, flexibility despised, and gentleness insulted, 
the more contentedly one bears with a disposition so different from 
one’s own.” One wonders just how much sympathy she was able 
to elicit from her formidable acquaintance whose own test of a 
true woman was in the baking of a pudding. It is satisfactory to 
know that the exacting brewer ultimately died and that Mrs 
Thrale, in spite of the horror of her fashionable friends, married 
a worthy Italian musician of a gentle temper and mind. But even 
so she seems not to have gained exemption from marital duties, 
for she writes thus to Mrs Pennington: “’Tis five o’clock in the 
morning. I was up at fowr, shall call the men and maids at 
six... breakfast at g .. . have dined by 4, fret over Gillon’s 
dispatches and Piozzi’s misery all the rest of the day.” One misses 
among her letters any that are truly revealing, and discovers the 
cause in a foot-note. They have, alas, been destroyed by her friend, 
Fanny Burney. 

Lady Louisa Stuart,’ born sixteen years later, though less witty, 
is quite as intelligent as Mrs Thrale. One gathers that the fashion- 
able society which tossed her backwards and forwards in «its 
voracious and ephemeral demands left her heart disaffected, 
1 The Letters of Mrs. Thrale. Selected with an Introduction by R. Brim- 


ley Johnson. i2mo. 218 pages. Lincoln MacVeagh, The Dial Press. 
$2.50. 


2 The Letters of Lady Louisa Stuart. Selected with an Introduction by 
R. Brimley Johnson. 12mo. 274 pages. Lincoln MacVeagh, The Dial 
Press. $2.50. 
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her real tastes constantly thwarted or outraged. Perhaps it was 
this very grandchild to whom Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
alluded when she wrote thus to her daughter: “Caution her 
to conceal whatever learning she attains with as much solicitude 
as she would hide crookedness or lameness.” The counsel was 
apparently not always heeded for Lady Louisa complains to a 
friend, “I know the evil of being daily snubbed and checked ‘for 
all my nonsense’ ; and told by my elders . . . of my self conceit 
and affectation of wisdom in reading books I had no sort of busi- 
ness with instead of minding my work as I should do,” and again 
she speaks of “‘a constant apprehension of being despised by 
men . . . from having had it dinned into my ears that if they 
suspected my pursuits and inclinations they would spit in my face.” 
“] never yet,” she continues, “knew a very remarkable, a super, and 
extra female fool, who was not popular among them.” It is sad 
to witness this sensitive and vigorous nature pressed down into so 
narrow and defeating a life, a life where good manners instead of 
serving as a retreat from intrusion are turned into a prison in 
which expires the light of unfettered consciousness. One wearies 
of the descriptions of startling gowns, of hours squandered with- 
out profit, and then escapes the plaintive resisting cry of a poetic 
spirit trapped by her sex, by the society in which she is born, 
and by the age in which she lives. 

What a great contrast to these other two are the letters of 
George Eliot,’ so solidly middle-class, so Victorian in the best sense 
of the word, so without nonsense. Yet one knows that she too 
was not exonerated from the destructive obligations placed upon 
her sex, for she complained once to a friend that her right hand was 
broader than her left from the amount of butter she had made in 
her youth, and one wonders whether, if she had been spared for 
study those hours when she “stood sentinel over damson cheese 
and a warm stove,” she would not, perhaps, have developed her 
genius more potently and at an earlier age, and have been spared 
the distress she voiced at that time over the “chaos of her mind.” 
One is conscious in her correspondence of a large, generous, tender 
nature and a capacious understanding, and it is restoring to one’s 
belief in the possible beauty of human companionship to read of 
1 The Letters of George Eliot. Selected with an Introduction by R. Brim- 

— 12mo. 219 pages. Lincoln MacVeagh, The Dial Press. 
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her love for, and her appreciation of, the chosen friend of her life, 
of their congenial, unharassed hours together, perhaps in Weimar 
where they visited Goethe’s old dwelling-place, or in Rome at 
Shelley’s grave—“We went to see dear Shelley’s grave, and it was 
like a personal consolation to me to see that simple outward sign 
that he is at rest where no hatred can reach him”; or back in Eng- 
land, each reading over and criticizing the work of the other. “Tt 
is remarkable to me that I have entirely lost my personal melan- 
choly. . . . Iam never in the mood of sadness which used to be my 
frequent visitant even in the midst of external happiness,” she 
writes in 1876. A few years and her companion had died and her 
words then were, “I can trust to your understanding of a sorrow 
which has broken my life.” On such a structure is built the uncer- 
tain security of men and women alike, on such a structure! A 
structure shadowed and transitory and full of disillusionment! 


THE FLIGHT 
BY HERBERT GORMAN 


Embroidered birds with beryl eyes 
move in your skirt. You sit among 
the twisted trees of bright green lies, 
your empty hands like flowers flung 
on the dark rotting heap of Time. 
What are you saying in secret rhyme? 
Now will you walk or stand and set 
those woven birds in some mad fret, 
shaking their beryl eyes with fear 
and stirring their threaded wings to flight 
through the fantastic night 

above us here? 
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LAST LEAVE 


BY HOWARD HAYES 


HE S.S. West Wave docked in Hamburg Sunday morning, 

and it was now Monday afternoon—the first day that had 
seemed unmistakably spring—bright and warm. In the cramped 
engineer's mess, the sunlight came through the open port-holes in 
solid cylinders, so that the stiff coffee stains and the grime where 
the red checked cloth hung over the edge of the table, showed sorely 
in the strong, clean light. 

Manuel, the little Spanish oiler, sat at the bench-like table and 
twisted one of the stiff spots between his thumb and fingers. He 
was the only one on the ship who showed any emotion over Leiter- 
man’s death. Manuel and Leiterman were not friends even if they 
did sleep in upper bunks across from each other. On a ship you 
can live and eat with a man trip after trip, month after month, 
and it won’t mean anything. But Leiterman had friends on board 
even if Manuel wasn’t one of them. Nevertheless Manuel was the 
only one of the crew who was caught with a tear in his eye when 
word came the next morning that Leiterman was dead—killed. 

Before him on the dirty table-cloth was a letter. The cheap 
note-paper looked yellow where the bright sunlight fell on it. Lei- 
terman had started it to his mother, while at sea, and had put it 
aside as the ship neared Hamburg. His mother was old and lived 
somewhere in New Jersey. Manuel turned the letter over. The 
last thing written was, “As i have not been home in 2 or 3 years 
i think i will take a rest after this here trip and come home and see 
you Mother you are getting old i gess. . . .” He read it again 
slowly. 

The door banged open and the messboy came in with a bucket of 
steaming water with a mop in it. The spring breeze whipped the 
steam off the black water as a barmaid whips the foam off the top 
of a stein of German beer. The thought made Manuel sick. He 
had been drunk himself when Leiterman was killed. 

The messboy took the mop, dripping, from the bucket and threw 
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the heavy rags of it into a corner with a slap. He was in a hurry 
to clean up and get ashore. Leiterman’s face at the mess-table 
would soon be replaced by another; he had forgotten it already, 
Manuel looked again at the letter before him, “Mother you are get 
ting old i gess. . . .” 

The messroom door opened and Gordon, Second Assistant, stuck 
his head in and said in his large, coarse voice, “Say, you’re looking 
after Leiterman’s stuff, aren’t you?” Manuel said he was. “Well, 
bring it around when you get it together; guess he didn’t leave 
much, eh?’ Manuel mumbled something, “No he didn’t leave 
much.” “The new man’ll be down from the consul’s pretty quick,” 
said Gordon with a brief nod, “look after him, will you?” 

When the Second had gone Manuel’s eye fell on the letter; he 
had forgotten to mention it. Well, he could take it up with the 
rest of Leiterman’s stuff. Anyhow, the only thing that Gordon 
and the captain were thinking about were the papers to be filled 
out concerning Leiterman’s death. Manuel had answered some 
of the questions on these papers. You couldn’t put into them what 
you really felt about what happened. Duncan didn’t kill Leiter- 
man—though according to the law he did. 

Duncan was a coal-passer and young. He did not take the work 
in the fire-room easily; was quiet and seldom said anything. Lei- 
terman was an oiler, older, and always talking. ‘Aw, yer crazy,” 
he invariably said to any one who might be speaking as he entered 
the messroom. 


Fourteen days at sea on a United States ship means a sharp thirst 
for everyone. On the run up the Elbe and while the ship was 
being berthed, talk among the crew dealt mostly with feats of 
drinking, all of which the tellers hoped to surpass during their stay 
in Hamburg. But Leiterman was loudest in bragging of the bot- 
tomlessness of his belly when it came to downing German beer. 
“Aw, yer crazy,” was his comment on the stories of the others, 
and also the signal that he was going to tell another extravagant 
one of his own. 

Early in the afternoon all the little things had been done which 
prepare a ship for unloading, and as it was Sunday, the remainder 
of the day belonged to the men. There followed a rush of noisy 
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washings, bloody shaving, and then the sweaty work of getting 
into shore clothes. 

In a body the slicked-up crew boarded the little ferry which 
carried them across the Elbe and deposited them at the foot of 
sailor-town. Playfully and noisily they pushed each other about 
as they climbed the ascent of the little bridge and started up the 
street. A handful of beachcombers, apparently from nowhere, fell 
in behind them and had soon worked their way into the midst of 
the party. : | 

The vanguard, Leiterman among them, loudly hailed the first 
bar they sighted. It was situated in such a way that it could not 
fail to be among the first to greet the eyes of sailors just come from 
the dryness of the sea. The small mob turned in. Those who 
drew the beer from polished taps, and those who made their living 
in less.obvious ways, were very old and very wise at their trades. 
With open arms they welcomed the noisy, shuffling sailors. 

Above the din Leiterman’s voice sounded: “Well, here we are, 
boys.” And then to some complaining rejoinder, “Aw, yer crazy.” 

The barmaids brazenly routed from the tables a few leisurely 
afternoon customers and pushed the thirsty sailors into the places 
made vacant. Mingled with the deep notes of salt-roughened 
voices were the piercing calls and free laughter of girls and women. 
Happy they who hurried to bring the foaming steins, and happy 
the others who were already selecting and fastening upon their 
prey. Their preference was for the young, full-cheeked sailors. 

Standing above the seated figures and wandering from table to 
table was Leiterman, already adrift under the warm cloak of the 
strong, rich beer. With a thickening voice he called encourage- 
ment to all, and laid his hands roughly on the women. “Drink 
yer beer, drink yer beer,” he kept urging. Once or twice, with a 
wide fling of his arm, he ordered drinks for the house, and the 
scurrying barmaids lost no time in seeing that every possible drinker 
was supplied. 

“Lemme show you how to drink yer beer,” he boomed to a young, 
bewildered-looking coal-passer, and with a high sweep, feet wide 
apart, he drained a stein without taking breath. ‘Now you do it, 
lemme see you do it,”’ and he forced a dripping glass barrel into 
the hands of the coal-passer. An untidy, shapeless woman in a 
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sickly brown dress was quickly alive to the situation and flingj 
herself down beside the silent youth, said, “Look, look, I teach 
you, my sweetheart.” She reached for a stein and after Passing it 
under his nose, raised it to her lips and drained half of it. “Yoy 
drink,” and she held the remainder to his lips. Silently, he gulped 
it down. Leiterman, satisfied, moved away. 

Someone started an automatic piano and its unmusical noise 
poured itself into the other noises of the place. But a lull had 
come over many of the tables. Conversation was beginning to be 
subdued, and at some tables it had ceased altogether, the drinkers 
sitting in dreamy-eyed detachment. The head barmaid, blond and 
buxom, rested for a moment, her hands on her square hips, survey- 
ing the scene with satisfaction. Her girls were carrying an end- 
less procession of foaming steins from polished bronze taps to 
wet table tops. 

Heavy feminine arms were comfortably slung about strong sun- 
burnt necks, and many steins went up in pairs. 

Duncan, the coal-passer, listened silently to the hurried speech 
of the woman who had turned to him from Leiterman. Her 
unpowdered face and her warm breasts, pulled up tightly in the 
brown dress, were very close to him. He drank his beer willingly, 
eagerly now. The woman was pouring into his ear a torrent of 
English words many of which he could hardly recognize. He 
sat and listened while her arm crept softly around his neck. He 
liked it. He liked it as he had liked nothing since he had been 
on the ship. This warm breathing creature by his side made him 
feel larger, stronger. The power that he knew he had, he could 
feel now in every fibre of his body. On the ship, down in the 
rolling fire-room, he did not feel like this. 

His thoughts turned to that fire-room. It was a constant battle 
down there where they fought, not with their fists, but with jibes 
and rough commands which weakened you more than work. You 
could not fight with your hands. A coal-passer has to take any- 
thing the firemen or the oilers want to say, and if he doesn’t, they 
can make his life a hell. When the jibes with which they har- 
assed him became more than he could bear, and he offered to fight, 
he was only laughed at and work, needless work, was heaped upon 
him. He was answered with, “More coal, more coal. Shut up 
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and git more coal.” Often he brought down enough to last half 
way through the next watch. 

Leiterman was again making the rounds of the tables when he 
came upon the coal-passer and his woman. They did not see him. 
“Hiyah, sweetheart, that guy’s no good, c’mmon with me.” He 
grabbed the woman by the wrist, but she deftly twisted away and 
put both arms around the coal-passer. “He’s no man for you,” 
Leiterman repeated and again reached for her wrist. But she had 
had enough. She took the silent coal-passer by the hand and they 
rose to go. 

“Here, here, don’t run away and leave us.” But they were at 
the swinging doors. “Look here, I’m runnin’ this here party.” 
Leiterman grabbed the smaller man by the shoulders and swung 
him around. Both were swaying on their feet; their eyes focusing 
slowly. With curses the coal-passer pushed off his opponent and 
was dragged through the swinging doors by the woman, who pulled 
him down the steps to the street and linking arms, started away. 
In the door-way, holding to the jambs for support, Leiterman 
stood and cursed them, then lurched down the steps to the street. 

Turning in time to see Leiterman tottering toward him, Duncan 
wrenched himself from the embrace of the woman, and faced about. 
“Put ’em up,” he said as he waveringly jerked up his own knuckles. 
Feebly, Leiterman put up his hands. “Aw, yer crazy,” he gurgled 
as he staggered forward to his death. 


To Manuel, as he thought back to it, nothing came so clearly or 
penetrated his own blurred memory so sharply as that sicken- 
ing crunch-crack when Leiterman’s skull hit the paving stones. 
Heavily, without an attempt to break the fall, and at the first 
blundering tap, he had gone over backwards and lain still. 

The police moved the three away from the cold eyes of the 
crowd ; the unconscious man, the sullen coal-passer, and the woman, 
who was crying. 

That splintering crack and the silence after it made Manuel 
sick. When the crowd had gone, he wandered up the street to 
vomit against a lamp-post. He could not shake off that sight. All 
night, through the drunken haze in his brain, he heard and saw 
Leiterman’s head hit the stones with that sickening crack. Once, 
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in the dimness he looked over at Leiterman’s bunk. In the pillow 
was the impress of a head, Leiterman’s head, as it had lain there 
the night before while the ship was still at sea. His working 
clothes were in a wad at the foot of the bunk. Near the pillow 
were some neckties from which he had selected one for that first 
afternoon ashore. 

“Move along a little, will ya?’ It was the messboy with his 
heavy mop. Manuel moved. His thoughts returned to Leiterman. 
He hadn’t left much, he reflected. There were the oil-soaked 
dungarees and a black shirt at the foot of the bunk. He would 
throw them overboard, along with some shoes that were on the 
floor. 

In the cardboard suit-case were some brightly striped shirts, some 
soft collars, some socks, and some underwear. His mother would 
not want any of it probably. All that really mattered was Leiter- 
man’s pay—and this unfinished letter. He looked at it, “getting 
old i gess. . , .” 

The door opened and Manuel looked up. As he did so a spring 
gust caught up the letter from the table-cloth and dropped it 
upon the black, greasy water of the messboy’s bucket. For an 
instant it rested there, half of it flat, the other half turned up like 
a sail, white against the black water. Swish. The messboy flung 
up the heavy mop and dropped it into the pail. The black water 
foamed around it. With a burst of Spanish, Manuel flung himself 
first at the startled boy, then at the bucket with the mop still in it. 
Too late. The cheap note-paper had almost disintegrated in the 
hot, soapy water. Manuel went on deck with the dripping sheets 
in his hand. He leaned against the rail and looked at the rumpled 
rectangles. Leiterman’s mother. His own mother. Hell .. . 

“Hi, Manuel, show this man his bunk, will you?” Manuel for- 
got the wet paper. The Second Assistant’s large, coarse voice al- 
ways jarred on him. The new man fell in behind Manuel. He 
was a beachcomber and glad to get a good job. Said he had been 
on the beach in Hamburg for three months. ‘“What’re they gonna 
do with the guy what killed the other man?’ he asked good- 
naturedly. Manuel did not know what they were going to do with 
the other man. To himself he said that he hoped they would not do 
anything. What was the use? They went down the alley-way. 
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“Which one a these bunks is mine?” asked the new man. 
Manuel pointed to the upper one across from his own. “Those the 
other fella’s neckties?” Manuel scooped up the ties and dropped 
them into Leiterman’s suit-case which lay open on the deck. It 
was only a quarter full. He looked around; there was nothing 
else. He stooped, and closed the lid, the lock snapped. As he 
took hold of the handle and lifted it, the stuff inside slid to the 
bottom. 

The new oiler tossed his battered bag into the bunk. “Nice 
ship,” he said as he pulled a pair of dungarees from his bag. He 
was happy to be taking hold of a job again. 

Manuel looked at the bunk and tried to remember Leiterman’s 
face. It would not come to him. What had Leiterman done that 
you could remember him by? There were no visible marks. What 
had he done on all his watches? There was nothing to show for 
them. All the time that he had been on the ship had he changed 
anything, had he done anything? No, you could see nothing now. 
Manuel had difficulty in believing that he had ever been there 
at all. 

Was that his bunk, or was it just a bunk, any bunk? Was 
the four to eight watch his watch, or was it just a watch, any- 
body’s watch, the new man’s watch? 

“Come, you help me to-day,” Manuel was brisk as the new oiler 
finished changing his clothes. On deck as they strode forward 
Manuel tossed through the rail a little wad of dirty, wet paper. 
“Say, how’s this here Second Assistant?” asked the new man. 
“He’s a son-of-a-bitch,” replied the little Spaniard. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


A SHOWMAN 


Seventy Years A SHowman. By ‘Lord’ George 
Sanger. With an Introduction by Kenneth Grahame. 
r2mo. 249 pages. E. P. Dutton and Company. $2. 


—. YEARS A SHOWMAN with its talk of the roads 
and of tenting-places, with its glimpses of odd characters and 
its memories of a stirring and by-gone life, insistently reminds us 
of George Borrow. Sanger’s father, kidnapped by the press-gang 
when he was a young man, fighting at Trafalgar, returning to the 
country-side with a maimed hand, and then, with some tricks he had 
learned from a Jewish seaman and his own gift of patter, taking 
to the roads with a peep-show, is surely a Borrovian character. 
This man, we fancy, must have met Lavengro and his cronies at 
one of the fairs or one of the wayside places which his son has 
left record of. His son was born into the show business; he devoted 
seventy years of his life to it, and after he had left it he produced 
this book—it is a record of the greatest interest and it is also a 
comment upon Dickens and upon Borrow. 

What a strange world it was, the England that existed before 
the accession of Victoria and the coming of the steam-engine! 
Think of the epidemics that left four out of every six people 
marked by the small-pox; think of the “resurrectionists” raiding 
the graveyards for corpses to sell to the medical practitioners; 
think of the gipsies in all their grandeurs getting into their clan- 
fights; think of that charnel house in London with twelve hundred 
bodies below the boards upon which people danced—‘“no lady 
or gentleman admitted unless wearing shoes and stockings” ; think 
of the Lancashire fellows kicking a man to death with their heavy 
clogs in the same spirit in which an Irishman of the time might 
tap a comrade upon the head with a shillelagh! Times change, 
and the England of his early experience was as remote as the Eng- 
land of Tom Jones when ‘Lord’ George Sanger left his lions and his 
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tigers, his camels and his elephants, and sat down to set down his 
memories. 

He does not reveal this world as a writer or a story-teller would 
reveal it: he is a showman after all and not a writer or a story- 
teller. We can indeed learn all the difference between an artist 
and a man with a good memory and a strong feeling for what 
he has participated in by reading Sanger’s account of the raid on 
Lansdowne Fair and Showman’s Lynch Law and comparing these 
descriptions with certain descriptions in Lavengro—the fight 
in the dingle, for instance, in which the Flaming Tinman figures. 
If we could know what it is that Borrow puts into his scene and 
that Sanger leaves out we would know all the difference between 
writing and getting something down upon paper. Sanger’s de- 
scription goes— 


“The ruffians turned on the taps, staved in barrels, smashed 
up bottles, and let the liquor run to waste. Then they started to 
wreck the booths. Canvas was torn to shreds, platforms were 
smashed up and made bonfires of, wagons were battered and over- 
turned, show-fronts that had cost some of their poor owners small 
fortunes were battered to fragments . . . “What is it to be? 
asked one of the men, as he drew his whip through his fingers and 
balanced it. “Two dozen!’ said my father, who had been ad- 
dressed. ‘Make it three dozen! Make it three dozen for all my 
beautiful chaney ornaments they smashed, the vagabones!’ 
shrieked an old woman, whose caravan had been wrecked. ‘Very 
well, mother,’ said father, curtly, ‘three dozen it shall be; three 
dozen for every man jack of ’em. Lay on, boys! . . . ‘Carroty 
Kate’ [who had incited the ruffians to wreck the fair] flung 
many foul words at us as she was unfastened from the wagon 
wheel and dragged forward, but her face was white—ay, I can 
see it in my mind even now, after all these years—chalky white, 
against the tousled mass of red hair that framed it, and she was 
evidently badly frightened. . . . She screamed and swore horribly, 
and writhed about, so that the half-dozen stout show-women who 
were holding her had a difficult task. But the young women flogged 
on till they were tired, and then the red-haired wretch was allowed 
to limp away, cursing us as she went in the most dreadful 
fashion.” 
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Young Sanger, cradled in the caravan, was a born showman: 
we know it by the costume that he dons in his young manhood and 
that gains him the title of “Gentleman George.” He was a show- 
man, that is to say, he delighted in parading his appearance, his 
wits, his possessions—he delighted in producing effects. He knew 
about the circus as Napoleon knew about war; he had mastered 
it from the patter before the tent, from the manipulation of gold- 
fish and canaries, to the management of the circus with thtee rings 
and two platforms. For him, lions were only larger white mice, 
as whales, if he had had to deal with them, would have been larger 
gold-fish—the complete circus-man should be able to deal with 
them as he should be able to put up a show-front or drive in a 


tent-peg. 


“T entered alone, the oil lamp in one hand and an ordinary walk- 
ing-stick in the other. I rambled all over the theatre, dress-circle, 
pit, etc., and finding no trace of the lions concluded they were still 
in the cellar. With the dim light I had it was difficult to find my 
way about, but down I went, and not seeing them in the upper 
cellar crossed over to descend to the lower one. As I did so a lion 
suddenly made a rush for the same opening, and as he came struck 
me with his head in the small of the back with such force as to make 
me turn a complete somersault. I landed on my feet, thanks to 
my old circus experience, but I confess for a moment I was un- 
nerved. The lantern, however, was still in my hand, and still 
burning, so after collecting my thoughts I descended the steps to 
the lower cellar. . . . All at once I saw eyes like balls of fire in 
the distant darkness. ‘Oh, there you are, you rascals!’ I shouted, 
knowing that the animals would recognize my voice. Then I 
struck my cane on the various properties lying about, and at the 
same time swung the lantern to and fro. This had the effect of 
making the eight lions leap and bound in all directions. . . 
By this time I was quite awake to the situation. I knew from 
experience that the beasts would make for their dens when they 
tired a bit. So it proved, for presently after another race round 
they made for the cases they had escaped from. I saw three get 
into one of the great boxes, and five into another, leaving two 
empty. Then I pushed to and blocked as well as I could the 
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sliding doors of the cases, and hurried up to inform my men that 
the danger was over, and the lions were safely housed.” 


We commonly confuse the showman with the vagrant, and we 
are apt to think of the showman, because he travels, as having 
affinities with the vagrant. But travelling is only incidental to 
the showman’s life and it is the whole of the vagrant’s life. It 
remains to be said that as regards writing it is more in the vagrant’s 
mode than in the showman’s. There was much of the showman in 
George Borrow, but there was more of the vagrant, and it is out 
of his vagrancy that Borrow’s books came. Sanger’s father and 
his father’s showman-friends were solid English folk who had 
taken to the roads as they might have taken to boats or to pioneer- 
ing—because they had been forced out of their villages and their 
farms. These people work hard and play fair, their wagons are 
tidy; they are law-abiding even although they are shown scant 
justice. Over against them are the vagrants, the gipsies, who— 


“though we kept apart from and, indeed, rather looked down upon 
them, had the trick of making money, and having made it were very 
fond of displaying their wealth on their persons in the shape of 
finery and trinkets. . . . I have seen young gipsy girls—gloriously 
beautiful some of them were, too—literally draped from shoulders 
to ankles in silk handkerchiefs of the most costly description, 
great gold bangles on their wrists, heavy jewelled ornaments in 
their ears, and flashing rings on their fingers, flaunting their finery 
at the fair in the forest.” 


The English showmen had for allies the Jews. “As a matter 
of fact, the show business was mainly in the hands of the Jews, 
who, in my day, outnumbered the Gentile entertainers by two to 
one, and were always good friends and comrades to us.” 
Seventy Years a Showman should be on the cinema. But it 
would never do to have it on a cinema made in Hollywood. The 
English who are now clamouring against American movies should 
take up this story which has in it the English roadsides and camp- 
ing-places and old-world towns. The story, of course, would have 
to be built up. But what charming scenes suggest themselves: 
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Gentleman George making his first appearance in his “Hamlet” 
dress, and arousing rivalry between Anne Hartley and Watercress 
Betty; his love for Nellie Chapman, the Queen of the Lions; the 
showmen turning firemen when, “amid the flying sparks, and in 
and about the burning buildings, could be seen clowns, knights in 
armour, Indian chiefs, jugglers in tights and spangles, rope-walkers 
in fleshings” ; the sad episode of the death of Sanger’s first child, 
and of their playing to earn enough money for his burial, and then 
the rise to fame and fortune. It would not require much adroit- 
ness to transfer to the cinema, the circus’s successor, a story that 
should end brightly with the showman’s benison—“Good roads, 
good times, and merry tenting.” 


Papraic Cotum 
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JOHN KEATS 


Tue Minp or Joun Keats. By Clarence Dewitt 
Thorpe. 8vo. 209 pages. The Oxford University 
Press, American Branch. $2.50. 


Keats AND SHakesPEARE. By J. Middleton Murry. 
8vo. 248 pages. The Oxford University Press, Amer- 
ican Branch. $4.75. 


HE epidemic of books on John Keats continues unabated: 

and I suppose (as the upshot of it must be that we shall slowly 
clarify and solidify our view of him) we ought to be grateful. 
It was certainly time that some sort of attention should be paid 
to the Keats of the “letters,” who is in so many respects vividly 
unlike the Keats of the poems; and that an attempt should be 
made to bring the two characters into, if not a harmony, at any 
rate a workable relation. Until quite recently, it has been the 
disposition of critics to accept Keats a little too much as his con- 
temporaries accepted him—that is, as a poet almost exclusively of 
the emotions and the senses. This, of course, was a manifest 
injustice. Keats was by no means a fool, as the most casual study 
of his extraordinary letters must convince any one; he was an 
extremely intelligent young man, and an extremely self-conscious 
one, his self-consciousness as often as not being directed upon the 
nature of the poet (as he saw it in himself) and the nature of 
the poet as he conceived it to be, or desired it to be, in the social 
order. 

It is to this side of Keats, the intellectual and analytic side, that 
Mr Murry and Mr Thorpe, the latest champions of Keats the 
“philosopher,” devote their studies; and it must be admitted that 
they make out (as was indeed inevitable) pretty good cases. Un- 
fortunately, like all zealots, they go too far. They are both so 
burningly aware of the prevailing disregard of the “mind” of 
Keats, so intensely conscious of the fact that they are trying to 
correct an established opinion, and so naively delighted by the 
comparative wealth of their “discoveries,” that they try to prove 
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too much. Of the two critics, Mr Thorpe is distinctly the more 
reliable. He works his case pretty hard, with an inordinate amount 
of repetition: he rubs it in, he won’t let us off, his recapitulations 
are unsparing and exhausting, and his terminology (to make it 
worse) is often far from precise; but it must be said for him 
that he never quite loses sight of the fact that in all this there 
must, naturally, be a large element of mere speculation. He is 
willing to admit that Keats progressed, intellectually, not in an 
orderly way, nor in a straight line, but by fits and starts, and 
with many inconsistencies. These inconsistencies he does not try 
to suppress or ignore—though he does, now and then, tend to 
minimize them, or to force a convenient and somewhat strained 
interpretation upon them. In the end, he wants us to accept a 
Keats who had, before he died, formulated a pretty definite 
philosophic credo of his own, a semi-Platonic, semi-Hegelian ideal- 
ism. Life on this planet was to be considered as a kind of ex- 
periment in “soul-making” : “Intelligences” were to become “souls” 
by being put through a course of trials and tribulations, emerging 
ultimately from the inferior to the superior state by virtue of an 
act of imagination (or intuition) which enabled them to accept 
both good and evil as necessary parts of a divine harmony. When 
Keats speaks of “beauty”—according to Mr Thorpe—he means 
not a sensuous but a supersensuous beauty: he means, in fact, 
precisely this profound acceptance of things as they are, the bad 
with the good, an intuitive penetration of the superficial veil of 
things, a mystic contemplation, a “sense of oneness with the in- 
finite.” This, we are told, is what Keats intended by his famous 
“Beauty is truth.” And as a subsidiary doctrine, he held that 
the poet is par excellence the leader in this mode of apprehension, 
since it-is primarily by imagination that this flight can be taken, 
and not by any orderly process of reason. 

In all this, there is a good deal of talk about the soul, and even 
a half-hearted reference or two to the “all-soul” and the “eternal 
life-spirit,” which the poet (I am quoting Mr Thorpe, not Keats) 
captures for us, in a poem, by an act of “emotionalized intuitive 
perception”—stupendous and meaningless phrase. In the main, 
however, Mr Thorpe is content with a somewhat tedious and prolix 
canvassing of Keats’s theories, critical and metaphysical; and it 
is left to Mr Murry to sound more emphatically, and more distress 
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ingly, the clarion of pure mysticism. Mr Murry goes, in this 
regard, the whole hog. More confessedly than Mr Thorpe, he 
takes the revelationist view of art—art is for him a religion; it is 
our chief means of establishing a relationship with God; the poet 
is therefore a kind of priest; and Mr Murry wrings, ruthlessly 
wrings, from the letters of Keats a conscious and elaborate thesis 
of this kind, and endeavours to convince us that Keats moved to 
this thesis by a series of rapid and orderly stages. Keats, accord- 
ing to Mr Murry, identified himself, in some queer mystical 
fashion, with Shakespeare. Shakespeare was his presiding genius, 
Shakespeare gave him the clue to the doctrine (sketchily formu- 
lated in his letters) of detached and yet compassionate contempla- 
tion of the world, a sort of God’s-eye-view, which was tobe the ideal 
basis for a great poetry. Mr Murry makes far too much of this— 
he repeats himself ad nauseam, and it must be added that he has at 
times an extraordinarily offensive way of putting things. He has 
a shade too much the air of regarding himself as a sort of vates— 
he has the somewhat mawkish and narcissistic zeal of the mission- 
ary. He wants, a little too much, to be admired for his extraor- 
dinary acumen. It results from this that one pays him perhaps 
less attention than he deserves. 

In this regard, however, both these books are failures: they re- 
new one’s heretical suspicion that in such a case as the present 
one (and indeed in most cases where a critical approach to an 
author is required) what one wants, and all one needs, is an essay, 
not a book. All that one can profitably say about Keats as a 
thinker can be said in a very few pages. To do more than that 
is to defeat one’s aim. Certainly, it is desirable to say that Keats 
could think, and that he did think; but it is fundamentally im- 
possible to make any system out of his thought, for it was entirely 
unsystematic, riddled with contradictions, and almost invariably 
presented in such metaphorical terms, or in such undefined abstrac- 
tions, that interpretation is largely a matter of inspired guesswork. 
What right have we to assume that Keats meant “intuitions” by 
“sensations”? How can we be so sure that his idea of “beauty” 
was so wholly supersensuous? The truth is, he was as character- 
istically inconsistent and emotional in his thought as in his be- 
haviour. It is clear enough that there were two strains in him— 
there was a romantic Keats, who was almost ridiculously idolatrous 
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of poetry and the poet, and there was also a Keats who was ip- 
creasingly sceptical about this as about all things. There was a 
Keats who believed (momentarily) in the essential goodness and 
harmony of life, and another Keats who was just as profoundly a 
nay-sayer. It remains a curious fact—to which, I think, neither 
Mr Thorpe nor Mr Murry gives sufficient attention—that this 
scepticism emerges, as concept, practically not at all in Keats's 
poetry: he had not reached, before he died, a point at which he 
could compel his genius (or whatever) to express his whole mind, 
doubts and all. The doubts betray themselves in his work only 
indirectly—as a deep melancholy, a despairing feeling of the im- 
permanence of the life of the senses, and a horror of death. The 
latent burden of despair almost invariably, even in his finest poems, 
outweighs the manifest burden of “acceptance”: it is indeed 
arguable that it is precisely because of this internal conflict that 
the poems achieve their extraordinary beauty. Whether Keats 
would ever have solved this problem is doubtful. Might he have 
become a playwright? a critic? a philosopher? The question is 
metaphysical. At all events, there is much to be said for the view 
of Mr G. R. Elliott, in his Real Tragedy of Keats, quoted by Mr 
Thorpe, that this conflict had perhaps already ended Keats’s career 
as a poet. He was beginning to be disillusioned, not only with the 
world, but with poetry. 


ConrapD AIKEN 

















THE ART OF REVELATION 


Tue Grove Epition or Jonn Gatswortuy. Be- 
yond. Saint’s Progress. The Dark Flower. The 
Freelands. The Island Pharisees. The Patrician. 
Fraternity. The Country House. s6mo. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 each volume. 


HE collection of Mr Galsworthy’s novels into a popular 

edition adds a touch of conclusiveness to the suggestion that 
we now have his settled vision of the world—a suggestion that 
arose first, perhaps, with the appearance in final form of The 
Forsyte Saga. For what was the subject of that full-flowing tale 
but the subject of all his earlier novels more richly meditated, more 
articulate, more round with entity, more alive? the subject, that is, 
of human relations seen as they are in the world of the British 
upper-class family, but set forth to produce a considerable sense 
of what they might be and ought to be? The reader is, indeed, 
continuously being visited, both in Mr Galsworthy’s fiction and in 
his drama, by the sense of what ought to be. It might seem his 
principal reason for writing, the spring-head of the delicate, 
solicitous, and considered satire, which perhaps more than any- 
thing else, his art is. At all events the sense of what ought to be 
does not fail of presence in any tale of his, from The Island 
Pharisees, in which the feeling of discrepancy between what is 
and what ought to be forms a burden of something not unlike 
asperity, to The Forsyte Saga, in which the social criticism is 
somehow splendidly implicit in the creative substance of the novel. 
Such harmonies of criticism and depiction as obtain in the latter 
tale are no doubt not easy, and Mr Galsworthy seems not always 
to have achieved them, in spite of his apparent conviction that the 
most effective critical indictment is simply revelation. 

At least one must suppose Mr Galsworthy to hold convictions 
as to the force of simple revelation, for it is to an art of gently 
satiric exhibition—exposure, as it were, with malice toward none 
—that he has seemed to bend his talents. And his talents are con- 
spicuously adapted to the purpose, for while they are intellectual, 
they are so mobilely intellectual and so variedly practised that they 
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appear, in many of their manifestations, the talents of tempera. 
ment. His intellectually artistic resources are very great, and he 
feels very cleverly—so cleverly that the impression is rather slow 
in arriving that he feels in considerable share with his mind. But 
it does arrive, for the occasional thinness of fictive effect in the 
general range of his work seems inexplicable on any other basis, 
Such a manner of feeling is, no doubt, well adapted to the aims 
of his art, for to feel with the mind cannot involve the artist 
beyond his intended design. The reader can scarcely observe Mr 
Galsworthy being moved beyond himself in any of his tales, though 
he has suggested that the writing of The Country House “ran away 
with him,” and in fact that novel does offer certain charming ir- 
relevances of its own. His qualities and defects, perhaps, are the 
qualities and defects of extremely conscious art. Few novelists 
writing in English show more consistently than he that they know 
at all moments what they are about. One can be sure, doubtless, 
that he feels what he writes; but doubtless also, he knows it as 
much as he feels it. He is not creative, it would seem, out of such 
an emotionality as, for instance, possesses Thomas Hardy. 

To say that the pages of Mr Galsworthy are beautiful de- 
liberately, beautiful by the contrivances of a well cultivated, com- 
plete, and intellectually acute aesthetic sense is not, of course, 
to say that they are not sincerely felt pages, for sincere they evi- 
dently are, to their outmost and inmost. Sincerity and seriousness 
seem among the indubitable qualities of Mr Galsworthy’s fiction. 
More than this, there is a gentleness in his satire, a qualified 
flagellation, even in the sharpest of his damnations of complacency, 
which might lead us to suppose it not quite satire, were there not 
ever evident the fact of its singleness about the business of expos- 
ing, exposing the blindness that caste and prejudice and self- 
sufficiency can bring about in character. His singleness to expose 
has led before now to the suggestion that he does not “see life 
whole.” It has led, too, to the charge of insignificance in the char- 
acters that populate his pages. Against these charges he defends 
himself, in his present prefaces, with great urbanity, moderation, 
and ability. But the fact still seems to remain that these beautiful 
situations, beautifully enclosed, and managed with perfect artistic 
economy, situations which no one knows better than he how to 
elaborate, are revelatory chiefly of what they are designed to 
reveal, that is, deficits of character and insight, rather than char- 
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acter in the round. “Take care of character,” he has himself well 
said; but character is just what one cannot be very sure he has 
always really taken care of, by and large. Taking care of char- 
acter is perhaps in the long run the only real business of the 
novelist. But how can the novelist take care of character when he 
so singly devotes his energies to devising and beautifully elaborat- 
ing situations which will exhibit chiefly the caste blindness and 
weakness and complacency that are possible to character? It is 
only on such splendidly creative occasions as those of his famous 
old men that Mr Galsworthy transcends design, and gives us ripe 
and solid old beings, who walk upon legs, who are both less and 
more than the designed situation calls for, and upon whom no 
amount of “exposure” can work a real belittlement. It is not 
that there is any intrinsic defect of significance or reality in Mr 
Galsworthy’s fictive entourage. It is that he does not regularly 
make as much of his persons as he evidently can, for is not Mr 
Soames Forsyte just such an Island Pharisee as Mr Galsworthy had 
been accustomed to picturing in his earlier books? And is not 
Mr Soames Forsyte a person of infinitely more real and tragic 
substance than any of those predecessor Pharisees? By and large 
one must feel Mr Galsworthy’s imagination expended more in 
other directions than that of his characters. 

Indeed a reader may very well wonder if Mr Galsworthy’s 
stated vision of the world is not an example both of the force and 
the defect of the saying that art is a criticism of life. His art cer- 
tainly is a criticism of life, and a very specific and sweeping one, 
well-taken, beautifully embodied, grave, sincere, and winning. But 
its excellence as criticism, together with its occasional failure to 
satisfy, suggests that we may be looking for something more in 
art, at least in the art of fiction, than a criticism of life. Perhaps 
we are looking for an imaginative creation of life itself. Must 
it not seem that the best of Mr Galsworthy’s work as a novelist, in 
such books as the Saga, is that in which he overruns the beautiful 
business of revelation and sets willy-nilly about the creation of 
life? 

Cuar.es K. TrueBioop 
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IsrareL: The Life and Times of Edgar Allan Poe. By 
Hervey Allen. Two volumes. Illustrated. 8vo. 932 
pages. George H. Doran Company. $ro. 


LMOST everybody who met Poe during his boyhood was 
impressed by his brilliance, his pride, his force of character. 
“No boy ever had a greater influence over me,” one of his enemies 
confessed. “He was indeed a leader among his playmates.” A 
schoolmaster described him as having “‘a great ambition to excel.” 
In recommending him for West Point, Colonel Preston said, “I 
believe he is destined to be distinguished, since he has already 
gained reputation for taleants and attainements at the University 
of Virginia.” And this military man was the first to speak of his 
“genius”’—referring not so much to poetic genius as to genius in 
the abstract: that is, the ability to achieve any career, to prosecute 
any design, on which his mind was set. 

Twenty years later, Poe was already an old man—a drunkard, 
thoroughly unreliable, sometimes demented, and usually eager to 
earn the small coin of applause by reciting Ulalume at literary teas. 
His brilliance had become theatricality; his force of character had 
disappeared. Only his intellectual pride remained, and this was 
being transformed into dreams of insane grandeur, into delusions 
of “a fearful conspiracy that threatened his destruction.” 

Inevitably we reflect on these two pictures, and decide that the 
contrast between them is too great to understand. We seek for 
the spiritual crisis which so sharply divided the last twenty years 
of his life from the first twenty years. We decide that invisible 
germs of decay must have existed in the young man of “taleants 
and attainements,” and we try vainly to define their nature. This, 
in its simplest form, is the Poe mystery which has attracted so 
many biographers. 

Most of them try to simplify the mystery, and to give a unilateral 
interpretation of their own. Heredity, a weak heart, a “mother 
fixation,” opium, alcohol, sexual impotence, or general wayward- 
ness: each has been advanced, by one of his biographers, as the 
reason both for his literary achievements and the disintegration of 
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his character. In this process of simplification, truth is confused 
with a plausible formula; there is a strange disregard for the value 
of literature as such; and genius—not Poe’s alone, but genius in 
general—is attacked by explaining it away. It is treated as a 
mental or physical disease. The biographer, and his readers, ex- 
amine the greatest American poet with a stethoscope; they ask 
leading questions and apply intelligence tests; finally they raise 
their hands and say, “There, but for the grace of God .. .” It 
would not be difficult to psychoanalyse these psychoanalysts, and 
to define the simple motives of envy or mediocrity which determine 
their ideas. 

These remarks apply to most of the recent Poe biographies; by 
contrast they show the virtue of Mr Allen’s work. He admires 
Poe’s verse for what it is, and refuses to be satisfied with “any 
brief, comfortably-clever, and convenient presentation of his char- 
acter.” Unfortunately, this virtue is largely negative, since the 
author wavers between the psychological attitude of Mr Krutch 
and the aesthetics of M Valéry, and seems generally uncertain of 
his own position. 

His style is bespattered with errors—errors of punctuation and 
spelling, errors of usage, errors of case and number. The parti- 
ciples dangle; the infinitives are split; and the metaphors in 
most eases are purely verbal, and often they are mixed. He 
speaks of “this data,” of comment “couched with an irony,” of 
young democracy’s “muling and pewking,” and of a question which 
“precludes both the material for and the desire to discuss it”! The 
wish to write becomes a “lasting creative urge,” and anything more 
than mildly interesting is “intriguing to the last degree.” 

This careless style and this uncertain judgement are especially 
deplorable in a work like Israfel, which will probably become the 
standard life of Poe. Reviewers have been quick to sing its 
praises; they have mentioned the grasp of character, and dis- 
cussed the sense of tragedy which makes the work so powerful 
in spite of its faults. One need only add that the documentation, 
which has been criticized on some minor points, is generally to 
be admired. From the Ellis & Allan papers—a source hitherto 
unknown—Mr Allen has drawn the first clear and straightfor- 
ward account of Poe’s boyhood. From diaries, prints, and old 
magazines, he has reconstructed the Middle American scene; in 
most biographies of our author, this background has been neglected. 
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And, although he has failed to explain the Poe mystery, he has 
assembled all the facts which might some day aid in its solution, 

There is another mystery which is hardly mentioned in Israfel, 
What are the reasons for our strange misapprehension of Poe’s 
genius? Why do most of our critics disregard his work, or try 
to deny its importance? The answer, I suppose, is connected with 
the tremendous popularity of a few poems and stories, The Raven 
and The Gold Bug in particular. We have read them so often 
that we begin to resent them, and for this reason we tend to neglect 
the rest of his work. Many of us are unfamiliar with his earlier 
(and greater) poems; few have read The Narrative of Arthur 
Gordon Pym; and our knowledge of Marginalia and The Rationale 
of Verse is usually at second hand. Eureka, which he regarded as 
his surest claim on posterity—‘“I have no desire to live since | 
have done Eureka”—is almost totally forgotten. As a result, we 
fail to grasp the importance of his work as a whole. 

And even his more popular stories have been affected, mean- 
while, by a gradual change in the public taste. The nature 
of this change can best be explained by quoting from the announce- 
ment of a prize awarded, in 1833, to The Ms. Found in a Bottle. 
That story was distinguished, the judges said, “by a wild, vigorous, 
and poetical imagination, a rich style, a fertile invention, and a 
varied and curious learning.” To win a prize in 1927, a story 
should possess none of these qualities; instead it must be “vivid, 
penetrating, true, profound in its psychology,” and perhaps even 
“photographically exact.” Imagination, learning, and invention 
being equally neglected, the writer is more and more reduced to 
a reduplicating machine. 

And this popular idea of his function is supported by the many 
critics—some of them extremely able—who approach literature 
from a sociological angle. They are hunting for “significant” work 
—-significant, that is, of something else than the author’s talent 
for writing. Whitman was significant, since his poems were de- 
rived from strictly American sources, and can be used as a criticism 
of American life. Mr Sandburg is significant. But Poe... 
The critics read hastily, and are repelled by this spectacle of a 
“wild, vigorous, and poetical imagination” which feeds on itself, 
is derived, apparently, from nothing, and can be applied to nothing 
outside the world of letters. 
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And so, critics of all types—sociological, psychological, or merely 
popular—are equally unfriendly. Their attitude is so generally 
accepted that Mr Allen himself speaks with an air of apology: 
“Whatever may be the niche accorded to Edgar Allan Poe in the 
literature of English, and estimates vary, the great importance of 
his place in the field of American letters cannot be successfully 
denied.” But what of his place in French and German letters? 
Poe was a product of international romanticism and the precursor 
of a symbolism which is nearly as universal. Might it not be said 
that he passes the bounds of nationality ?—that he belongs to the 
same great race which produced Byron and Coleridge, Chateau- 
briand, Baudelaire, and Hoffmann? 

His writings impress us as the ruins of a vast unfinished monu- 
ment. Thus, as we read, we try to restore the outlines of this 
structure which might have existed in space, had the times been 
more favourable, or had John Allan been less ungenerous to his 
ward. We decide that there would have been more poems, some of 
them greater, perhaps, than The City in the Sea. We imagine 
other romances like Arthur Gordon Pym. However, from the 
tendency of Poe’s later years, we come to believe that his most 
important work would have lain in the field of aesthetics and pure 
philosophy, and that, given the opportunity, he would have found 
answers to some of the great questions which have been troubling 
our minds since his day. 

Even in its unfinished state, his work has helped to shape our 
own attitude toward the art of letters. When we try to find 
the origin of our problems—such problems as the relation between 
poetry and science, the nature of pure poetry, the attitude of the 
poet to his audience, the proper function of psychology in criticism 
—we follow a path which leads from country to country and from 
author to author; from M Valéry we proceed to Mallarmé, and 
from Mr Eliot to Laforgue; but always, at the end of a vista, we 
find the proud, the still mysterious figure of Edgar Allan Poe. 


Matcotm CowLey 





BRIEFER MENTION 


A Wreatu or Coup, Being the Third Part of the Tale of Genji, by Lady 
Murasaki, translated from the Japanese by Arthur Waley (8vo, 312 
pages; Houghton Mifflin: $3.50). The fascination of the Japanese classic 
continues unabated into the third volume, which terminates abruptly and 
tantalizingly, in the middle of an episode. The charm of the novel is all 
the more astonishing as it weaves its slow length along, for it becomes ap- 
parent that the store of rich material at the amazing authoress’s command 
is inexhaustible. Is there, its readers are now asking, a comparable novel 
of such length in any other language? It is not alone the vitality of the 
characters and the haunting beauty of the lives they lead, but there is such 
an awareness, in the book, of the fundamentals of psychology and 
aesthetics that the dismayed modernist is apt to conclude that later science 
has only embroidered upon these branches of knowledge. 


By calling THe Ruin (12mo, 314 pages; Knopf: $2.50) a “Gothic novel,” 
the author, Edward Sackville West, somewhat disarms criticism. It is dis- 
proportioned, it runs into grotesque impossibilities, but after all, these are 
the characteristics of “Gothic” in the current interpretation of the word. 
It is a novel written not without benefit of Freud, but psychoanalytic terms 
do not crop up in the text, and it can be read without these implications. 
There are scenes, remarkably well handled, of considerable dramatic power 
and ef delicacy. Those who found themselves unaccountably held and 
puzzled by Mary Butts’ Ashe of Rings will repeat the experience, to a 
degree, in this book. 


Suoot, by Luigi Pirandello (12mo, 376 pages; Dutton: $2.50) is admir- 
ably translated by C. K. Scott Moncrieff. In Walter Starkie’s Luict 
PriraNDELLO (12mo, 276 pages; Dutton: $3) which must be the authori- 
tative work on the Italian analyst, we discover that the mechanization of 
mankind is one of the themes of Shoot. It is the diary of a movie cam- 
era-man who observes the actors and “despoils them of their reality” while 
they “insist upon torturing one another remorselessly.” Dr Starkie says, 
further, that “there is a delightful untidiness about the Pirandellian 
novel,” but with untidiness, as we find it im War and Peace there is a 
wind, a positive tempest, of life, which Pirandello lacks. Dr Starkie 
makes one believe, against all prejudice, that Pirandello is important; 
but he does not persuade one that Pirandello is intrinsically interesting. 
There is an illuminating passage relating the plays of Pirandello to 
the commedia dell’arte. It is quite true that the commedia split hairs 
(in the manner of Shakespeare’s clowns who came out of it) but the 
commedia was instinctively right in accompanying the most delicate (or 
the most silly) lucubrations with a physical action. Pirandello makes his 
commedia all mental and lacks what the commedia always had, abundant 
vitality. 
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BacxyarD, by Gloria Goddard (12mo, 213 pages; McBride: $2) is a 
veritable grasshopper of a novel in the way in which it jumps from one 
generation to another, and from one family to another, never remaining 
in one place long enough to “spit tobacco juice,” in accordance with the 
youthful tradition. And it is murkily written. Sample paragraph: “Her 
silent sister gasped, eyeing the speaker with wide, shocked eyes. She turned 
away fidgetedly. She was two years the younger of the two. A disparity 
which had always made the older sister very discreet. A dull flush 
stained her cheek. She watched her sister from the corner of her eye.” 
The most exciting element of the novel is its vocabulary, which includes 
such words as imperdibly, concinnous, cinerous, rufous, and lancinated. 


Tue Sun 1n SpLenpourR, by Thomas Burke (12mo, 329 pages; Doran: 
$2.50) is as crowded as a second-class compartment in an Italian train; 
dialogue, incident, description, and climax have been set down in a manner 
so air-tight that one finds difficulty in breathing between the lines. This 
is not said to detract from its value as a rich and vivid picture of London 
life, however. Mr Burke has simply had so much material at his command 
that—released from the rigorous selective economy of the short story— 
he has neglected the wisdom of an occasional discard. 


ReTuRNING To Emotion, by Maxwell Bodenheim (8vo, 69 pages; Boni & 
Liveright : $2). The poetry of Mr Bodenheim has an undeniable individu- 
ality, which at its best is charming. In the preface to his new book, he 
defends himself against the charge of “cerebralism,” maintaining that 
“pure emotion in the medium of language does not exist outside of gibber- 
ish”; and intimates that in this recent work he returns to his earlier 
manner, in which “emotion” is allowed a little more play than in the pre- 
ceding book or two. However that may be, one finds that in these poems 
Mr Bodenheim’s “approach” is as self-conscious as ever: there is little or 
nothing in them of the undefinable quality we know as lyricism. The 
phrases, even when pleasing, have an air of having been very much 
calculated. Everything is conscious, everything is cool ; the rhythms them- 
selves are for the most part prose rhythms; colour and idea are applied 
with a hand that, whatever its varying dexterity may be, is never anything 
but controlled. One need not seek here for stormy or tragic irruptions from 
the unconscious, nor for sheer poetic exuberance. One does, nevertheless, 
find a distinct charm of fancy in this “conceited” free verse; and it is to 
Mr Bodenheim’s credit that, even when unsuccessful, or pretentious, he is 
always himself. 


Tue Serectep Poems or ArtHuR Davison Ficke (10mo, 241 pages; 


Doran: $2). Mr Ficke’s work readily lends itself to selection. At its 
best it undoubtedly achieves a high level; though any wide recognition 
of this has been retarded by the incapacity he himself has shown for 
rejecting what is commonplace. This admirable volume will do much 
to put this right. The same service has been done for him that Mr 
Hardy did for William Barnes, or that Matthew Arnold did for William 
Wordsworth. 
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Verses New anv O1p, by John Galsworthy (12mo, 60 pages; Scribner: 
$1.50). We feel such friendliness for Mr Galsworthy as we read these 
poems, for his modesty, his fine sense of honour, his love of country scenes, 
his philosophic temper of mind, that we hesitate, remembering the crude 
material of which life is made, to express what we really think. But 
recalling with a courage not to be out-distanced by Mr Galsworthy’s own, 
that higher duty toward art, we force ourselves to admit that this eminent 
author’s poetry lacks everything that the greatest poetry should have except 
integrity and gravity, and sometimes it lacks the latter. 


Tristram, by Edwin Arlington Robinson (12mo, 210 pages; Macmillan: 
$1.75). In the loves and death of Tristram and Isolt Mr Robinson finds 
another narrative vehicle well adapted to the poetic conveyance of his 
irony and dignity, his concentrated insight, and his fine emotional force. 
But while there is here no lapse of dignity or jrony or insight, the reader 
is apt to feel Tristram somewhat more drawn-out emotionally than the 
prior poems. It appears not to possess the continuous intensity of scene 
and line which one associates with Mr Robinson’s earlier works. A reader 
may wonder if there has not been in this case a slight deficit of fire. 


TRANSLATIONS AND TomrFooterizes, by Bernard Shaw (12mo, 276 pages; 
Brentaho: $2.25) is precisely named and is interesting chiefly for the 
long play, Jitta’s Atonement, Siegfried Trebitsch’s play which Shaw, 
reversing the order of things, translated for his own translator. In a 
brief preface Shaw makes no extravagant claims for this play, which is 
fortunate; and frankly tells us, in effect, that he has suggested a happy 
ending instead of the bitter one of the original. There is also the blank 
verse drama fashioned from Cashel Byron’s Profession, which is very 
good fun. The rest of the playlets vary in quality, from an interesting 
tragedietta to “a disgrace to the author.” 


Porz, The Leslie Stephen Lecture for 1925, by Lytton Strachey (12mo, 
36 pages; Harcourt, Brace: $1). Relish, be it outright, or of that inverse 
- sort which Mr Strachey displayed in touching with the delicate sharp unc- 
tion of his rhetoric the rigid earnestness of certain chosen Victorians—relish 
is an enrichment to the expression of any critical opinion. Possibly it is 
an outright relish which he now evidences in turning his consideration upon 
Pope, the great eighteenth-century master of malice. At all events it 
is not that Pope who wrote the Rape of the Lock; it is not the elegant 
translator of Homer, or the correspondent of Swift and Bolingbroke, 
who is set down before us here. It is the author of the Dunciad, the 
perfector of the heroic couplet as an instrument of assau!t as well as 
of beauty; it is he who at the top of his paeans of abuse “seemed to be 
screaming”; “but let us not mistake,” resumes the emollient voice of the 
critic. “It is only an appearance; actually Pope is not screaming at all; 
for these are strange impossible screams, unknown to the world of fact— 
screams endowed with immortality. He has turned his screams into poetry, 
with the enchantment of the heroic couplet.” Yes; as an essay in relish 
this is surely Mr Strachey’s customary masterpiece. 
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Tue Roap to Xanapu, by John Livingston Lowes (8vo, 639 pages; 
Houghton Mifflin: $6) is spoken of as a study in the psychology of 
genius, but it would be more accurately described as an essay in the 
anatomy of poetry. Professor Lowes disclaims psychological pretensions 
at the outset. And while his effort is in some sense to describe the modes 
of the imagination by studying the coalescence of such items of poetic 
impression composing The Rime of the Ancient Mariner as he is able to 
disengage and trace to their sources in Coleridge’s observation and read- 
ing, nevertheless both his approach and his result are more critical and 
appreciative than psychological. As a literary study of a specific case 
of the poetic process, The Road to Xanadu is a tour de force, subtle and 
distinguished, voluminous but engaging. 


Witp Gos.inos, by William Rose Benét (12mo, 356 pages; Doran: $2.50). 
Even Mr Benét’s most outrageous literary indecorums cannot rob us of our 
appreciation for his modesty, good spirits, and lack of affectation. These 
random essays, most of which have appeared in print before, are not, how- 
ever, for the serious-minded or the literary aesthete. They are passing 
expressions on life and literature by an author whose more cultured and 
poetic utterances are to be found elsewhere. 


Revo.t in THE Desert, by T. E. Lawrence (8vo, 335 pages; Doran: $3). 
The astonished reader may well wonder if the items which throng this 
succinct tale of dynamited railways and night attacks on Turkish posts, 
of camels and airplanes and armoured cars in dead-hot Arabia, are really 
the doings of a bashful orientalist from Oxford. It may help, however, 
as we follow him in the excitements of the camel charge, or in the council 
tents with Arab sherifs, whom he helped to mould into a nation in arms, 
to recall (from the introduction) that the orientalist in question is de- 
scended from distinguished soldiers, one of them said to have been a 
crusader with Richard Coeur de Lion. One could make no difficulty 
in believing it on the basis of such super-soldierly adventures as are here 
recounted. 


Trumpets oF Jusitee, Henry Ward Beecher, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Ly- 


man Beecher, Horace Greeley, P. T. Barnum, by Constance Mayfield 
Rourke (8vo, 445 pages; Harcourt, Brace: $5) deals with three members 
of the Beecher family and two other figures who attained popularity and 
captured the imaginations of nineteenth-century Americans: Greeley and 
Barnum. The opening chapters, on Lyman Beecher, connect the story with 
the days of Jonathan Edwards; the lives of Henry Ward Beecher and of 
the author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin have as background the first half of the 
century ; Greeley and Barnum bring the story down almost to our own time. 
Miss Rourke has written not biography, but social history; she has man- 
aged to give the sense of the life of the time, and also to acquaint us with 
the serious and with the trivial problems of the time. Except that the 
documentation is a little too great for cursory reading, the book has every 
charm, not least the charm of an interesting temperament observing out- 
landish and beguiling movements of the spirit in others. 
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Hans Curistian ANDERSEN : The True Story of My Life, translated by Mary 
Howitt, with preface by Hanna Astrup Larsen (illus., 12mo0, 318 pages; 
American Scandinavian Foundation : $2.50). As originally written for the 
German edition of his works in 1846, this memoir is valuable as pre- 
serving to us the times and the aspect of many favourite persons—Goethe, 
Heine, the Brothers Grimm, Rachel, and others; as an account of travel 
“in which the most remarkable transition takes place from naked cliffs to 
grassy islands,” in which there are “wandering gipsies,” “wailing birds,” 
and “deep solitude,” with once “an A®olian harp made fast to the mast.” 
But chiefly it is rare as making us acquainted with one of those men—as 
he said of his benefactor, Collin—‘“who do more than they promise”; 
a bachelor, poor, “morbidly sensitive and good-natured to a fault,” who 
found that homage “scorched the roots of pride rather than nourished 
them”; whose being was, as he said of another, “penetrated with the great 
truths of religion, and the poetry which lies in the quiet circumstances 


of life.” 
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BenjJAMIN Frankuin, The First Civilized American, by Phillips Russell 
(8vo, 323 pages; Brentano: $5) is a three-hundred-twenty-three-page 
feature article, a narrative exhibit of the important and unimportant 
incidents of Franklin’s existence, certain of them being “exclusive,” and 
piquant enough to assure continuance of Sunday morning perusal. Thus 
the description of Franklin and his doings is not neglected, though it is 
ordinary when not banal ; but as for the historical intertexture of Franklin’s 
life with the life of his time, or the depiction of his influence—these matters 
are unaccomplished except in the surface superlatives of the school history, 
or except accidentally, as they are brought out by the mere turn of events, 
as happens in the narrative of Franklin’s residence in France. 


Tue Resertious Puritan, Portrait of Mr Hawthorne, by Lloyd Morris 
(8vo, 362 pages; Harcourt, Brace: $4). In Nathaniel Hawthorne the 
author sees a Puritan who, seeking a fuller life in Europe, returns ulti- 
mately to die of an obscure spiritual blight in his native land. There are 
many delightful side-lights on the literary groups of the day in London and 
in Rome as well as in the rigorous, transcendental atmosphere of Brook 
Farm. Especially pleasing are those pictures of Hawthorne in Concord 
with Sophia, his cultured sprightly wife, where their only visitors were 
Emerson and Thoreau. If Mr Morris has profited by reading Van Wyck 
Brooks it is not to the detriment of his own integrity. He writes with 
detachment and insight and has spared no pains to make his work both 
scholarly and entertaining. 


Tue Genius or SHakespeare, by G. B. Harrison (16mo, 79 pages; Har- 
pers: $1) is an encouragingly immediate introduction to the more obvious 
of the authenticated facts of Shakespeare’s life, stage-craft, and plays. 
It may or may not be a merit that the indebtedness, duly acknowledged 
by the author, to other of the numerous and various critics of Shakespeare 
is a considerable indebtedness. At all events the book well reflects the 
established positions of Shakespeare criticism, without wholly yielding its 
own point of view. 
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Tue Brack Death, A Chronicle of the Plague, compiled by Johannes Nohl 


from contemporary sources (illus., 8vo, 284 pages; Harpers: $4). A 
comprehensive history of the plague, for centuries so fearful a menace to 
Europe, can hardly fail to arrest attention. The scourge originated, it is 
said in China, in 1333, out of a mist “that emitted a fearful stench.” The 
documents collected by Johannes Nohl are knit together with sober com- 
mentaries from his own pen. It is not his fault if our imaginations flag at 
the reiterated recitals of the horrors of a pestilence we have been spared. 


A History oF THE JEwisH Propie, by Max L. Margolis and Alexander 


Marx (8vo, 823 pages; Jewish Publication Society: $3) is a remarkably 
well-organized study of a people whose very migrations make the back- 
ground of its history exceptionally complicated. The method chosen is 
one of centres: Palestine, the eastern centre, the West-European, then 
Holland, Poland, Russia, and the rest, and finally the age of emancipation 
with its centres as far apart as America and Palestine again. The life of 
the Jew, moral, mental, and physical, is traced in relation to these centres, 
and the rise of Judaism apart from national implications is described up 
to the point where the Jew returned, at least in part, to his national home. 
Dr Margolis has recently spent a year as Professor of Hebrew in the new 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem and is whole-heartedly, one imagines, a 
Zionist. The history is not, however, partisan. 


SaruraTEeD Civilization, by Sigmund Mendelsohn (12mo, 180 pages; 


Macmillan: $1.75) is a study, in higher economics, of the present world 
of civilization, in which it is maintained that the keys of the future are 
to be found, not in our great development of scientific and technologic 
materialism—that has already reached saturation—but in the social 
progress that has taken place, and a humanization of the masses in 
nearly all civilized countries, through the elevation of labour to political 
and economic dominance; an elevation greatly accelerated by the world 
war. The book suffers somewhat by the over-generalization entailed by 
its large subject and small compass, its considerations having somewhat 
the air of being only partially embodied; yet it is critical and thoughtful, 
and its conclusions are persuasive, if not wholly demonstrated or self- 
evident. 


Wy Reticion, by Horace M. Kallen (8vo, 316 pages; Boni & Liveright: 


$3) exhibits an humanistic mobility of thought and scholarship which it 
certainly needs in surveying the large field implied by the double question 
that it sets out to answer—the question of what réle religion has played 
in human nature and society in the past, and what réle it may play in the 
future. The religious impulse, the author suggests, is a permanent fact of 
human nature, deriving its force in part from man’s inherent tendency to 
devise himself spiritual help in times of uncertainty and calamity, and in 
part from his authentic if fluctuating experience of the supernatural. 
Religions, Dr Kallen accordingly thinks, will exist as long as men exist, 
but it is possible that the religions which survive in the future will be 
religions, like Socialism and Positivism, which are without specific gods 
and churches. 











COMMENT 


HE usefulness, companionableness, and gentleness of snakes 

is sometimes alluded to in print by scientists and by amateurs, 
Needless to say, we dissent from the serpent as deity; and enlight- 
enment is preferable to superstition when plagues are to be com- 
bated—army-worms, locusts, a mouse army, tree or vegetable 
blights, diseases of cattle, earthquakes, fires, tornadoes, and floods. 
Destruction such as was experienced by us in western states and 
in Florida the past winter, from tornadoes and from the Mis- 
sissippi in the spring, could not have been more portentously afflict- 
ing or more usefully admonitory had we believed ourselves to have 
been preyed upon by an aquatic serpent or by a wind god. A 
certain ritual of awe—animistic and animalistic—need not, how- 
ever, be effaced from our literary consciousness. The serpent as 
a motive in art, as an idea, as beauty, is surely not beneath us, 
as we see it in the stone and the gold hamadryads of Egypt; in the 
turtle zoomorphs, feathered serpent columns, and coiled rattle- 
snakes of Yucatan; in the silver-white snakes, “chameleon lizards,” 
and stone dragons of Northern Siam. Guarding the temple of 
Cha-Heng in Nan, the hundred yard long pair of blue-green- 
yellow painted monsters’'—with reared head and flowing, 
skin-like rise of body—are, one infers from Reginald le May’s de- 
scription and partial photograph, majestic worms. Nor does the 
mythologic war between serpent and elephant seem dispropor- 
tionate when one examines a stone dragon* which guards rice 
fields in Northern Siam from raiding herds of elephants. As 
Edward Topsall has said in his Historie of Serpents, “Among all 
the kinds of serpents there is none comparable to the Dragon,” 
and the fact of variants seemed to Aldrovanus, no detraction. 
“Dragons there are in Ethiopia ten fathoms long” and there are 


1 An Asian Arcady. By, and with a preface by, Reginald le May. Illus- 
trated. 8vo. 274 pages. W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., Cambridge. 215. 


2 Photographed by Mr Ernest B. Shoedsack of the Paramount Famous 
Lasky Corporation Expedition to Northern Siam under the leadership of 
Mr Shoedsack and Major Merian C. Cooper. Reproduction in the photo- 
gravure section of The New York Times, April 21st, 1927. 
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little ones. In an old letter to the public we read: “Thirtie miles 
from London, this present month of August, 1614”—and the news 
is attested by two men and by a Widow Woman dwelling near 
Faygate—there lives a serpent “or dragon as some call it,” “re- 
puted to be nine feet, or rather more, in length. It is likewise 
discovered to have large feet, but the eye may be there deceived” 
and “two great bunches” “as some think will in time grow to 
wings; but God, I hope, will defend the poor people in the neigh- 
borhood, that he shall be destroyed before he grow so fledged. 
Farewell. By A. R. He that would send better news, if he had it.” 

The death of our own two carnivorous dragons—brought last . 
year from the Island of Komodo—was an evil of the opposite sort: 
punitive possibly; in any case a victory, making emphatic to us 
our irrelevance to such creatures as these, and compulsorily our 
mere right to snakes in stone and story. 


NTHONY TROLLOPE remarked in his Autobiography, “T 
do not think it probable that my name will remain among 
those who in the next century will be known as the writers of 
English prose fiction.” The Oxford Press, however, sees fit to 
include various of his novels '—also the Autobiography—in its 
series of World’s Classics; and by other publishers, as was brought 
to one’s attention during the war, the complete novels were issued 
with a view to augmenting the number of valuable books available 
for those at the front. One had not looked upon Trollope’s work 
in the light of an overture to battle; his novels bring within the 
reader’s experience, nevertheless, a titanically courageous sense 
of justice and, as Mr Michael Sadleir has said, a period of English 
life in which it was as though society said to the individual, “you 
will help and not hinder; and you will help by denying to your- 
self the indulgences that no one withholds from you. Because 
such denial will be made of your own volition, you will yourself 
become the more free and as a servant of the community the more 
profitable.” 
“T think,” says Trollope, “the highest merit which a novel can 
have consists in perfect delineation of character.” He invariably 


1 Framley Parsonage. Barchester Towers. Et alii. 18mo. The World’s 
Classics, The Oxford University Press, American Branch. 80 cents. 
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secures to the tale which he tells—and conspicuously we see this 
in his outlines of prospective novels—that “central tie-beam” or 
“omnipresence of subject” to which Mr Saintsbury refers in his 
essay, Some Great Biographies. And also, looked at as character. 
ization, the work though never about himself, is himself. A crafts- 
man whose “spare-times were more than odd-times,” a man not 
grasping, but thrifty and generously helpful for thrift makes 
opportunity for generosity, Trollope is still able to give us some- 
thing. Tolerant of frailty as Mr Sadleir points out, but aggressive 
toward the strong, “he learnt, when the limits of his tolerance were 
overstepped, to choose the moment for a blow and the best way 
of giving it.”” Determined “neither to accept nor to solicit literary 
favour,” he has had to accept help now and again—and recently 
from Mr Sadleir, a most perfected kind of help. In Anthony 
Trollope: A Commentary * “experienced selecting,” “careful mix- 
ing” of evidence, and unegotistic emphasizing of others’ work 
compel thanks. Detail is impressive because properly subordinated 
as in the comment upon the brilliance of Trollope’s “black eyes, 
which, behind the strong lenses of his spectacles, shone . . . ‘with 
2 certain genial fury of inspection’”’; and his “family group”— 
especially the characterization of Mrs Trollope, the novelist’s 
mother—is real portraiture. Admiring the strength of the biog- 
raphy, one is troubled now and again by what seems an ungentle- 
ness of literary demeanour—a lesser thing to be sure—as not in 
character with Trollope, but it is perhaps not legitimate to suggest 
that biographers be literary chameleons; and Mr Sadleir is far 
from requiring that a subject be chameleon to his biographer. Am- 
bitious that mid-Victorianism emerge as it was—as something 
quite other than “portentousness,” “rococo ornament,” and ““dowdy 
morality”—he makes Trollope seem and permits him to let himself 
seem “the articulate perfection of its normal quality.” 
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1 Anthony Trollope: A Commentary. By Michael Sadleir. Introduc- 
tion by A. Edward Newton. Illustrated. 8vo. 432 pages. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $5. 
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